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The authors of Harriet, June Mad, Ever Since Eve, and 
Spring Green have chosen to dramatize one of youth’s prob- 
lems. In a comedy which is full of laughter, yet has a firm 
psychological foundation, they chronicle the emotional adven- 
tures of Etta Dean, a shy, awkward, motherless girl of fifteen. 
She has been brought up so strictly by her grandmother that 
she is known to the high-schcol wolf pack as Little Miss Prune 
Puss. Two of the boys in the play are Randy Pryor and Buzz 
Rafferty. Their mutual ambition is to become the greatest 
advertising men in the world. These two go-getters start prov- 
ing their ability by “merchandising” Poor Etta as The Divine 
Flora. What happens to the boys themselves, to their luckless 
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= By FLORENCE RYERSON 
i and COLIN CLEMENTS 


parents, and to the equally unfortunate radio crooner who be- 
comes involved in their affairs, fills three merry acts and cul- 
minates in a poignant little scene which sends the audience 
out smiling but misty-eyed. Although technically a two-set 
play, the prologue may be simplified to a vine-covered screen 
and park bench, or it may be played in front of the curtain. 


"We had capacity houses each night and very appreciative 
audiences. ... The play is ideal in every respect—good story, 
clever lines, and permits good scenery . . . | feel that it is one of 
the best shows | have ever produced.""— Lucile J. Williams, Bloom- 


field Senior High School, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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By AURANIA ROUVEROL 


The author of Skidding and Growing Pains, Aurania Rou- 
verol, has written a comedy of youth, based on the novel by 
Lee Shipley. Greg and Sylvie Seymour are the proud and in- 
dustrious parents of five youngsters. The serious business of 
raising a family of five has kept Greg from realizing his dream 
of writing The Great American Novel. But so many amusing 
episodes happen to the Seymour tribe that Greg writes them up 
for the local newspapers. A publisher sees them and offers to 
publish the family anecdotes in book form. So by dint of 


COMEDY, 3 ACTS 


struggling on and sticking to his parental responsibilities, Greg 
has managed to write a book after all, to sell it, and to achieve 
success. The play ends with Greg and Sylvie watching Hank, 
their eldest, start off for the circus with his sweetheart, and 
they realize that the great American tradition will be carried on 
—young people falling in love, marrying, and taking their fam- 
ilies to the circus. 

"The Great American Family is the ideal high school play.” 
—E. Dorothy Peterson, Rock Island High School, Rock Island, Ill. 
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25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


(Founded 1830) 


7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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For an extremely bright spot simply plug into a 110-volt 
outlet. Horizontal masking control angles 45 degrees 
in either direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- 
deme erang. Two-element variable focal length objective lens 
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system. Silvered glass reflector. Mounted on casters. 


Here are two spotlights that will make you proud of 
your presentations. 












The Trouper has an adjustable, 
self-regulating transformer in the base, burns 


quietly for 80 minutes without retrimming, 


TROUPERETTE 
flood. INCANDESCENT 
SPOTLIGHT 


projecting a flickerless spot—sharp edged from head to 


See your theatre, school, or stage equipment 


dealer or send coupon for rh 


104 City Park Avenue 
Toledo 2. Ohio 


free literature and prices. 
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ie HIS SERIES of articles on History of the 
Theatre, Arthur Ballet moves this month 
from the European Continent to our own coun- 
try. In his article, Early American Theatre, he 
stresses the British theatre influence, the early 
American playwrights and the outstanding 
early American actors and actresses. Again 
Mr. Ballet gives to us a brief yet complete 
picture of the American theatre scene. 


AUDIENCES are just as important to the 
high school theatre as the play itself. It 
seems to be a waste of time to spend from 
four to six weeks rehearsing a play, build- 
ing and painting its scenery and spending 
money for costumes if too few people come to 
see the play. Robert W. Ensley states in his 
article, Getting the Hay in the Barn, the im- 
portance of an honest effort in advertising all 
productions. All of his suggestions are worth 
your serious consideration especially if attend- 
ance is lagging in your community. 


Q WITCHING from radio programs to tele- 
vision in his article this month, William 
R. Johnson encourages pantomiming your first 
several TV programs. He believes, “The day 
is dawning in which nearly every school will 
have closed-circuit TV and many schools will 
operate educational channels.” He further sug- 
gests, “Get in early so that dramatics will have 
a ‘vested interest?’ when TV comes to your 
school.” How so right he is! Let’s be the first 
on the bandwagon this time! 


OW IMPORTANT do you consider your 

printed or mimeographed programs in the 
overall presentation of your plays? Louise Burk 
Bean, Atwood, Illinois, High School, stresses 
how valuable programs can be in her article, 
Program Booklets Set the Mood. Were you to 
follow her suggestions your programs migit 
win top honors in our annual program awards 
each fal ° « 


LANDFORD JENNINGS, our National Di- , 


rector, is very proud of his Little Theatre 
in the Clayton, Mo., new $1,800,000 high 
schocl building. He states, “Certainly the new 
facilities are not the result of sheer benevo- 
lence on the part of the taxpayers or the board 
of education. No, the programs has sold itself 
as educationally desirable and on x tooting 
with the so-called academic subjects.” Recogni- 
tion may be slow coming, but a conscientious 
director can sell his entire dramatic arts pro- 
gram to his school and community if he has 
the will to do so. 


URING MY visit with Dr. and Mrs. Paul 

of Michigan State College Jast spring, I 
learned of Carol Coghill of Sweden who writes 
for outstanding commercial mayazines. By 
correspondence Miss Coghill consented to write 
an article on the educational theatre of Sweden. 
You will be amazed to learn that the educa- 
tional theatre in that country is very much in 
its infancy. Theatrical Problems in Sweden is a 
must reading of this issue. 


N THE Plays of the Month articles, edited 

by Dr. Blank, please observe that our Society 
as One sponsor for two Thespian Troupes in 
Chicago. Anna Helen Reuter is sponsor of 
‘roupe 1307, Alvernia High School, and of 
‘roupe 1020, Immaculata High School, both 
oarochial schools. And some of our sponsors 
hink they have their hands full with just one 
roupe! California, Iowa and Illinois are repre- 
sented in the Plays this month. 
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COLORADO 
SPEECH INSTITUTE 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


JUNE 19-—JULY 16 


DRAMATICS DIVISION FORENSICS DIVISION 


Dramatics Laboratory Forensics Laboratory 
Play Production Public Speaking 
Oral Interpretation Debate and Discussion 
Individual Attention Mountain Trips 
Small Classes Steak Fries 


Housin g in Cam pus Dormitory 
Recorder and Micro phone Ex perience 


Scholarships Available 
FOR FREE BULLETIN AND APPLICATION BLANK, WRITE TO: 


Dr. Thorrel B. Fest, Director 
Colorado Speech Institute 
Hellems 9E 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT REGULAR SUMMER SESSION COURSES 
IN DRAMA, PUBLIC ADDRESS AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY, WRITE TO: 


Prof. Leslie L. Lewis 
Hellems 119 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
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HELP WANTED: 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

A to the latest publication, Fi- 

nancing Public Education in the Decade 
Ahead, December, 1954, of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, 2 West 
45th Street, New York 36, N. Y., our total 
population by 1965 may be expected to reach 
190 million. Children of school age may be 
expected to exceed 48 million, an increase of 
12 million over 1954. By age brackets there 
will be a wide variation in this increase; for 
example, the group from 5 to 7 years may go 
up only 4 per cent while the high school age 
group (14 to 17) will go up 58 per cent. 

According to the latest available figures from 
a number of sources at least 200,000 additional 
teachers will be needed to meet the demand by 
1960. You make your own estimates of the 
need by 1965. At present there is a critical 
shortage of elementary school teachers and _as 
the high schools begin to receive the influx 
of the estimated 58 per cent increase, there will 
_ be an all too soon critical shortage of high 
school teachers in all fields. There is already 
an apparent shortage of science and mathe- 
matics teachers and teachers of the industrial 
arts in our high schools today. 

Salaries of teachers are increasing yearly in 
all states. During 1953-54 school year the 
average school teacher’s salary was $3,605— 
but 29 states had average salaries below this 
“national average.” All statistics show that 
state and school districts that pay well hold 
their teachers; those that do not, lose them. 
The tremendous increase in the number of 
school-age children in the next decade will 
necessarily increase the demand for trained 
teachers. Higher salaries will be needed to 
obtain them and to hold them from drifting 
into other fields of endeavor. I anticipate the 
“average salary of all public school teachers 


will reach $5000 by 1960 and $6000 by 1965. 
Our schools have no other choice if they wish 
to attract young people into the teaching pro- 
fession. 

As teachers in secondary schools you owe it 
to. your schools, to your communities, to your 
states and to your nation to encourage talented 
students to consider teaching as their life’s 
work. With salary increases slowly but surely 
reaching that level comparable to other pro- 
fessions, with new school buildings being erect- 
ed throughout the nation, with better schedul- 
ing of classes to reduce the teaching load ap- 
parent in the horizon, with the opportunities 
now for a teacher to live a normal life and to 
become a genuine part of the community so 
that he may gain the respect of adults as well 
as of children, teaching is at last earning its 
rightful place as a noble profession. It is up to 
you, teachers of our American youth, to pre- 
sent to your high school students today your 

rofession in its truly noble light—courageous- 
y, accurately, clearly, intelligently. Teach 
them well so that they will be teachers to- 
morrow. 


THE “WHY I TEACH” CONTEST 


The American Legion Auxiliary announces 
its 1954-1955 contest for teachers, entitled 
“Why I Teach.” Its purpose is to encourage 
eligible young men and women to enter the 
teaching profession. Requirements are that 
contestants must have cempleted five years 
of teaching by June 1, 1955; essays will be 
not less than 250, nor more than 300 words. 

There will be awards of a $50 United States 
Savings Bond in each of the five divisions; a 
national award of $250 United States Savings 





School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 


Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 











The Bantf School of Fine Arts 


23rd Summer Session 
July 4th to August 13th, 1955 


OFFERING 
Drama, Ballet, Art, Music, Writing, 
Radio, French, Weaving, Leathercraft, 
Ceramics, Photography, Interior 
Decoration 


For Calendar Write: Director, 


Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alberta. 











Modern Facilities Ample Course Offerings 
Friendly Faculty Guidance 
Extensive and Varied Production Program 
Write for Particulars 
CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 








EMERSON COLLEGE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Established 1880 


B.A., B.L.1., M.A. Degrees 
Co-educational 


The only fully accredited college in which all 
students combine professional-level training in 
the speech arts with a strong, balanced pro- 
gram of Liberal Arts Courses. 


PROFESSIONAL MAJORS 


Speech 
Dramatic Arts 
Radio and Television 
Speech and Hearing Therapy 


LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS 


must be combined with a strong 
professional minor 
English 
Social Studies 
Modern Languages 
Education Courses offered for 
Teacher Certification 


Evening, Saturday, and Extension Courses in 


Professional Subjects 
College Owned Little Theatre 
College FM Radio Station WERS 
Fully Equipped TV Production Studio 


Samuel D. Robbins Speech Clinic 

Dormitories for Men and Women 

ADMISSIONS COMMITTEE 
130 Beacon St. 











Athens, Ohio 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
Founded 1892 
DRAMA RADIO-TV SPEECH 


Degree Programs Leading to 
Professional Careers or 
Teacher Certification 


Address Inquiries to 
BEN LIGHT, Director of Admissions 















Le UNIVERSITY OF 
a> NEW MEXICO 


a 
SCHOOL of DRAMA 
EDWIN SNAPP 


Director 


ACTING . Speech, 
acting technique, make- 
up ... practical experi- 
ence in major produc- 
tions playing ten per- 
formances each. 


DIRECTING . . . Begin- 
ning and advanced di- 
rection, organization and 
management . . . student 
directors in charge of 
workshop productions. 


PRODUCTION... 
Stagecraft, technical 
production, lighting, 
scene and costume de- 
sign ... extensive expe- 
rience on major produc- 
tions. 


B.F.A. DEGREE IN 
DRAMA 


for illustrated brochure, 

write Secretary Drama 
Dept., 

| | Albuquerque, N. M. 

















NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


DeKALB, ILLINOIS 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Schools 
Department of Speech 


Majors in Speech leading to 


Degrees of B.S. in Ed. 
and M.S. in Ed. 


Summer Session 
June 20 - August 12, 1955 


Regular Session 
Sept. 13, 1955 - June 9, 1956 


STAFF 


Louis Lerea, Ph.D. 

Paul Crawford, Ph.D. 
Margaret Wood, Ph.D. 
John Ben Tarver, M.A. 
D. Kenneth Wilson, Ph.D. 


W. V. O'Connell, Ed.D., 
Chairman 
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Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
@ Practical radio, TV, stage, 
B. A. degree 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional 
playwright 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV 


touring experience; 








SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS — 
4 WEEK SESSION 
Designed especially for High School Students 
and Graduates =a colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students — 
Daily classes in: ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
MENT, DANCE & RADIO 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating In 
the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
side professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) 
possible. 
Write now for full information. 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 
OF KENTUCKY 
Danville, Ky. 


— | ae 


Box 274 

















MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the School 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 


Assistant Head : 


ACTING, RADIO, T 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company — 260 Shows 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write ALLIENE V. STIERWALLT, Registrar 
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Bond to one of the five divisional winning con- 
testants. 

All entries are to be mailed by midnight, 
June 1, 1955, to the national headquarters of 
the American Legion Auxiliary, 777 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 


OUR ORCHID OF THE MONTH! 

To Harriet H. Kline, Bloomsburg, Pa., High 
School teacher, who sponsored dramatic activi- 
ties at the school for the past 25 years. Mrs. 
Kline directed all Dramatics Club plays and 
for 20 years directed all major productions. In 
1937 she organized Thespian Troupe 158. Each 
year she trained approximately 100 young peo- 

le in speech and dramatics. Mrs. Kline has 
es and will continue to be an inspiration to 
drama participants in Bloomsburg High School. 

Mrs. Kline, who plans to retire at the end 
of this school term, recently relinquished her 
dramatic work and Thespian sponsorship. She 
was honored at a party last December spon- 
— by her Thespian Troupe and Dramatic 

ub. 

Well done, Mrs. Kline, indeed well done! 


WELCOME, KLAUS VON LINDEINER! 

Our Society considers it a privilege and a 
pleasure to welcome into our national organiza- 
tion Klaus von Lindeiner, an exchange student 
from Germany, who is presently enrolled at 
the Watsonville, California, Union High School, 
Troupe 863, Max Gobel, Sponsor. I shall quote 
directly from Mr. Gobel’s letter of Decem- 
ber 17: 

“Klaus . . . has enthusiastically participated 
in our dramatic program far beyond what one 





University of Texas 
Department of Drama 
@ 3 theatres, 10 productions, fac- 
ulty of 14 
@ BFA, BS, MFA degrees in 
theatre 
@ Summer theatre June 6-July 15 


LOREN WINSHIP, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 














might expect from a student who is foreign to 
our educational system and ways. Klaus tried 
out for a part in our fall production, won a 
role, and proceeded to steal the show. His co- 
operation in stagecraft work and other dra- 
matic endeavors has won him an enviable place 
with the Drama Club, the Thespian Troupe, 
and the entire student body.” 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE NEW PLAYS 
COMMITTEE 


Children’s Theatre Conference has set up a 
New Plays Committee. The function of this 
Commiitee is threefold—to discover new un- 
published plays for child audiences; to give 
constructive criticism on plays submitted by 
playwrights who wish help with their plays; 
and to promote the circulation, production and 
publication of the best of these plays. This 
Committee hopes to increase the library of 
children’s plays. The Committee can benefit 
only those who belong to Children’s Theatre 
Conference and there is a reading fee of $3.00 
to defray postage costs. 

All play manuscripts should be mailed to 
the chairman, Mrs. George C. Martin, 3242 
Lakewood Avenue, Seattle 44, Washington. 
Membership Chairman for Children’s Theatre 
Conference is Mrs. Louis Edmunds, 171 Lake 
Washington Boulevard North, Seattle 2, Wash- 


ington. 
OUR SPONSORS SPEAK 


“Our Thespian membership gives us much 
happiness and without a doubt stimulates the 
interest in the dramatic arts.’—Sister Anne 
Mary, O. S. A., Sponsor, Troupe 1274, St. 
Anne’s School, Arlington Heights, Mass. 

“IT would not want to continue dramatics 
work in a school not having a Thespian Troupe 
to serve as an inspiration to my dramatics stu- 
dents. At Young (Troupe 415, Young High 
School, Knoxville ,Tennessee) membership in 
the Thespian: Troupe was one of the highest 
honors a student could attain, and the honor 
of Best Thespian was indeed a coveted one. 
I want the same thing for Carter High School.” 
—Mariam E. Garrett, Sponsor, Troupe 1449, 
Carter High School, Strawberry Plains, Ten- 
nessee. 
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(1) Plymouth is the 
ONLY Summer Play- 
house that places 
its talented people. 
Our book: “Results” 
lists hundreds we 
have helped. 


Plymouth is the 

largest, oldest, 

most popular summer 
training-base for 

young actors. (2,230 
alumni from all America). 


High school graduates 
may receive 6 to 8 semester 
hours of college credit. 


You learn to act by 

acting nightly in plays; 

| but famous Plymouth also 

| abounds in recreation, at 

| sandy beaches; historic 
shrines. 

(5) Dormitories on campus 

| under STRICT supervision. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
THIS SUMMER 





TELEVISION 
for and 
THEATRE 


On June 30, the PLYMOUTH DRAMA FESTIVAL opens its 21st Season. 


40 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


will come to historic Plymouth, Massachusetts, on a scholarship, to 
train for work in Summer Theatre, Radio & Television. 


_If you are sincerely interested in making T. V. or Theatre your future 
career, and if you show talent, you are invited to make application 
for one of these 40 openings, as an apprentice. 


In your first letter, write fully about yourself, stating whether you 
would need one of the scholarships to help you with part of your 
expenses, during your training here. No boy or girl under 18 is accepted. 





For 21 years, we have provided a memorable summer for young peo- 
ple with ability, to appear in plays each week, under 5 professional 
directors. In past years, every talented young man and young woman 
has been placed in one of our affiliated companies. 
background letter to: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, PLYMOUTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL, Gateway of Cape Cod, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


Address your 
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Dear Ruth, Troupe 626, Auburn, Wash., Sr. H. S., Margaret Heinen, Director. 
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| Remember Mama, Troupe 670, Wayne, Mich., Memorial H. S., 
Letha A. Rice, Sponsor. 
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The Heiress, Troupe 335, Amarillo, Texas, Sr. H. S., 
Mrs. N. N. Whitworth, Director. 





Program Booklets 
Net the Mood 


by LOUISE BURK BEAN 


become traditional at our school 

plays. The first inkling of each 
new title of a play considered for pro- 
duction gets reaction from students who 
have worked on, or watched production 
of, previous programs. 

At a recent newspaper staff meeting 
a copy of The Charm School was on 
the desk. Since ours is a small country 
high school, there is much overlapping 
of groups. Among the members of the 
newspaper staff are representatives from 
the drama groups, secretarial practice 
classes and literature classes, to mention 
a few. 

“Say, you could do some clever pro- 
grams for that!” suggested a reporter 
while the staff was gathering. 

“If we started in time, we could use 
a cut-out of an old-fashioned buggy,” 
the art editor offered. 

“Or you know what else might be a 
good idea! Feature a charm bracelet on 
the cover and let the little gadgets on 
it be suggestive of various scenes in the 
play.” 

“Could you use something rather plain 
and sophisticated after the fashion of a 
current school for models?” suggested 
the senior editor. 

That is a typical starting point for set- 
ting up good programs for each play. 
Fortunately, the drama department is 
on excellent terms with other high school 
departments. At least a month before 
production date the secretarial practice 
class and their teacher meet with the 
play coach and her committee. A syn- 
opsis of the play is given and outstand- 
ing scenes and cover ideas are listed on 
the board. Each member of the class is 
expected to bring in within a week a 
dummy program complete as to cover 
and scene sketches for inside pages. 
From these a selection is made by the 
group. Sometimes a pattern submitted 
by one person is followed exactly. Some- 
times several ideas are combined. 

For a January Thaw production pro- 
gram covers were of knotty pine wall- 
paper matching the stage set for the 
play. In introducing theatre-in-the- 
round to the community, the words 
“Theatre-in-the-Round” were inscribed 
on white six-inch circle covers. A map 
of the United States showing the loca- 
tion of St. Louis and the local high 
school was used for Meet Me in St. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A view of the auditorium in the new Clayton, Mo., H. S. Little Theatre, 





seating capacity, 210. 











ERE IS a picture, drawn from 
life, of the situation in the dra- 
matic arts in two high schools. 

In the first, we have a building, new 
n 1918, in which the “stage” is the gym- 
iasium floor, with an auditorium facing 
t. In the auditorium every rule of good 
.coustics has been reversed, resulting in 
. chamber of echoes. On the auditorium 
‘oor the only thing in good supply is 
pace, of which there is too much. When 
his floor is taken away from the phys- 
ical education department for a few days 
‘or dramatic purposes, some flats, paint- 
ed at great expense in a studio and al- 
ways the same whether the setting is a 
living room or an office, are lashed to- 
cether and propped up in such a way 
that, with good luck, they may not fall 
over unless of course an actor carelessly 
tried to slam a door. 


in place by resentful janitors, while the 
principal is on the phone pleading for 
properties. Two additional teachers, to 
their annoyance, are assigned to be at 
rehearsals to help maintain discipline. 
After some 500 spectators have witnessed 
a bad play in which a total of perhaps 
twenty students have been active, the 
entire school, from the principal to the 
custodial force, heaves a sigh of relief 
and returns to its legitimate concerns 
with classes and athletics. 

In the second school, a separate build- 
ing contains a large auditorium, beau- 
tifully equipped for assemblies and con- 
certs, but not provided with facilities 
for the production of plays. These are 
reserved to a little theatre in another 
wing of the same building. This theatre, 
seating 210 in softly upholstered chairs, 
has a small stage—twenty feet of pro- 
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The stage and buff drapes in the new Little Theatre of Clayton, 





Mo., H. S 








The dramatic arts program, managed 
by a teacher with no professional train- 
ing for this part of her job and with a 
full schedule of academic classes, fea- 
tures an annual senior play of the form- 
ula-farce variety, and perhaps a Christ- 
mas pantomime in co-operation with the 
vocal music department. Scenery is set 
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scenium opening and twenty feet of 
depth—but plenty of off-stage space, a 
large workroom, and several dressing 
rooms. There is a switchboard with a 
dozen dimmers, fly space with a grid 
and a counterweight system. 

The program normally includes three 
major productions, a student-written and 





The Old 
The New 


by BLANDFORD JENNINGS 


directed variety show, one or two even- 
ings of one-act plays, and various short 
productions by the dramatic arts classes. 
This year there was an all-day confer- 
ence attended by delegations from a 
dozen neighboring schools. And, per- 
haps most remarkable of all, no admis- 
sion is charged to any event in the thea- 
tre; the program is supported in exactly 
the same way as is that of the manual 
arts or chemistry departments. 

The first of these schools is all too 
typical; the second is unusual, but may 
be found in a number of communities 
in these United States. The feature that 
makes the above contrast interesting, 
however, is that in this instance both 
are pictures of the same school! One 
describes the situation at Clayton High 
School circa 1930; the other is the same 
school, 1954. 

One's first impulse is to shake one’s 
head sadly over the first picture, and to 
exclaim enviously over the second. But 
what is really important is the question: 
What brought about so great a change? 

Well, there is certainly no one reason, 
and some of the reasons may be so sub- 
jective as to defy analysis. Certainly 
the new facilities are not the result of 
sheer benevolence on the part of the 
taxpayers or the board of education. No, 
the program has sold itself as education- 
ally desirable and on a footing with the 
so-called academic subjects. 

If we take a look at the state of affairs 
at the half-way mark between 1930 and 
the present—1942, say—some clues may 
be found. In that year, as in years pre- 
ceding and following, there were two 
major productions on the barn-like gym 
floor. In 1942 they were Death Takes a 
Holiday and You Can't Take It with You, 
while The Importance of Being Earnest 
was done in arena style in the cafeteria. 
The variety show had not yet evolved; 
it was to see its first presentation in 1945. 
There was no class in dramatics; with 
no stage to work on, it would have been 
of little value. 

Only one adult was concerned in any 
way in these productions. The sole func- 
tion of the principal had become that of 
approving production dates. Members 
of the faculty were hardly aware that 
preparations were in progress until they 
found their “comps” in their mailboxes. 
(Productions were still supported by 
ticket sales. ) 

A Thespian Troupe had been charter- 
ed in 1936, and pride of membership was 
such that in any given year about one- 

(Continued on page 30) 








Theatrical Problems in Sweden 


N MOST European countries children 

acquire acting experience in their 

first years at school and enlarge it 
as they go along in pantomimes, char- 
ades and festival plays performed at 
clubs or family gatherings. Oddly 
enough, in Sweden, in other respects a 
pioneering ground for modern educa- 
tion, acting as a means of necessary self- 
expression and “learning without tears” 
is sadly neglected. Here and there one 
finds ambitious teachers, who produce 
their flocks in annual school plays, but 
in general the schools lack theatrical 
tradition. The main reason for this de- 
ficiency is the overcrowded curriculum 
—the educational authorities consider 
that acting simply cannot be squeezed 
into the normal school week, which keeps 
children busy with “vital” subjects about 
ten hours a day, homework included. 
Another factor preventing the develop- 
ment of “theatre consciousness’ in the 
schools is the authorities’ sneaking dis- 
trust of the stage, which seems to have 
lingered on, in many cases sub-conscious- 
ly, since the days when players for the 
first time moved out from the church in- 
to the market place. Thus, though school 
children are expected to read a large 
number of plays, including Goethe's 
Faust, Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and 
Moliere’s. Le Malade Imaginaire, they 
rarely get the opportunity of bringing 
them to life themselves, of, as it were, 
“clothing the verbiage in flesh and 
bones.” 

The educational authorities may not 
encourage the children to act, but at 
least they try to interest them in going 
to the theatre. In Stockholm this takes 
the form of special school performances, 
given three or four times a term at the 
Royal Dramatic Theatre. A child can 
attend these for a fee about 25 cents a 
time. The works shown are divided into 
two groups: one for younger children 
comprising dramatizations of children’s 
books, such as Robinson Crusoe or David 
Copperfield; and one for the older ones 
featuring plays running in the theatre's 
normal repertoire. The main criticism 
levelled at this scheme is that it concen- 
trates on entertaining without simul- 
taneously awakening creative interest in 
theatrical form or acting style. Further- 
more many of the school performances 
are marred by inferior acting as they are 
used as a forum for pupils in the Drama 
Schools. Deprived of the thrill of watch- 
ing trained actors, the interest of the 
voung audiences often tends to wilt, with 
resulting spasms of giggles and whispers 
at the dramatic climax. Nevertheless, 


the fact that about 25,000 children at-. 
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by CAROL COGHILL 


tend these performances every season 
undoubtedly creates a good-will for the 
theatre, which to some extent counter- 
acts the growing preference among 
Swedes for the cinema, evidenced by the 
fact that Sweden at present has a larger 
percentage of cinema seats per capita 
than any other country in the world, in- 
cluding the United States. Efforts have 
also been made to stimulate theatrical 
interest among the Stockholm children, 
who for various reasons do not visit the 
school performances on the principle 
that if the mountain is unwilling to come 
to Mohammed, Mohammed must set 
about going to the mountain. Mixed 
groups of professionals and amateur ac- 
tors, calling themselves “School Players” 
now go from school to school giving free 
performances of the classics and special 
children’s plays. 

Unfortunately the school performances 
are only available to children in or near 
big towns, while the Players have hither- 
to only toured Stockholm. 

Sweden has an area twice the size of 
Great Britain’s and a population of mere- 
ly seven million, forcing many people 
to rely for their theatrical fare on a few 
annual visits from traveling professionals. 
As a result many isolated communities 
have started up amateur groups of their 
own, assisted by political societies and 
teetotaller clubs, who often provide a 
hall and financial backing. Though sel- 
dom avant-garde, these amateur per- 
formers are noted for a freshness of ap- 
proach, that can make professional shows 
seem stereotyped and stale in compari- 
son. The Swedes are, despite their stiff- 
ness, natural actors, and several theatre 
experts declare that the “acting in the 


raw of, say, Hamlet on a small provin- 
cial stage often is infinitely more moving 
than its professional counterpart in the 
capital. 

On the whole it can be said that the 
Swedes are extremely unevenly educated 
as regards theatre, some being nurtured 
on village and school dramatics, while 
others have never set foot on the stage. 
To combat this situation and as far as 
possible “create a receptive and knowl- 
edgeable audience” are the main tasks of 
an enterprise called the Stockholm Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, which is open to the chil- 
dren in all Stockholm schools. It is fi- 
nanced by the city authorities and run 
by the staff of the Children’s Department 
of the City Library, which houses its 
main stage. The Children’s Theatre gives 
about half a dozen plays a season and 
annually occupies about 10,000 children 
in the ages 7-15 as actors, producers 
decorators and costume makers. Draw- 
ing teachers from the schools spend a 
lot of their spare time helping to produce 
decor, and competitions in theatrical de- 
sign are often staged between different 
groups of children. The plays, which 
are generally selected by the Librarian, 
range from The Taming of the Shrew 
to Swedish Nobel Prize Winner Selma 
Lagerlof's legend, The Christmas Roses. 
At present the children are putting on 
a play by a Swedish author, Elsa Blom- 
berg, which deals with the life of Queen 
Nefertite. In order to enter into the 
spirit of the period the children are now 
studying the civilization of ancient 
Egypt, as portrayed in sculpture, paint- 
ings and history books. Every week the 
Children’s Theatre also organizes panto- 
mime shows, where any child can per- 
form when the spirit moves him. Some- 
times a particular theme is given, such 
as Little Red Ridinghood, and at other 
times children are told to illustrate A 
Day on the Beach, A Visit to the Circus, 
etc. The Children’s Theatre has now 
been running for nearly 12 years and 
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The Sleeping Beauty of Loreland, Troupe 230, Fort Hill H. S., Cumberland, 
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Md., Helen S. Smith, Sponsor. 
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Children’s Theatre. 
goal is not to produce talent for the pro- 








The recent death of Charlotte B. Chorpenning has thrown her work into 
new perspective. Her teachings, her plays, her philosophies have influenced 
every producer of plays for children in this country, and many abroad. For 
years to come, we shall all be feeling her full impact. 


Her one text-book is therefore especially valuable to us now. Only in the 
last year of her life did she finish it. It is a summary of her fertile years in 
writing and producing plays for children. 


We respectfully call your attention to this fine book, written by a woman 
of great heart, of great mind, and withal of great humility. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


by Charlotte B. Chorpenning 
$3.50 per copy 


from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Anchorage, Kentucky 


It was her creed. 








has become so popular that the author- 
ities do not bother to advertise it. Its 
chief promoter, Mrs. Elsa Ohlenius, has 
recently been trying to spread the idea 
to the provinces, and has toured Sweden 
with different groups of children to show 
what the Stockholm Theatre can do. 
Quite recently her efforts were rewarded 
by the appearance of a Children’s Thea- 
tre of a similar type in the town of Lud- 
vika, in Dalecarlia province. The main 
difficulty, Mrs. Ohlenius says, is to con- 


_ vince people that a good child actor is 


not the same as a child prodigy and that 


little “stars,” whose only talent lies in 
imitating grown-up variety artists, are 


contrary to the whole principle of the 
In short, that the 


fessional stage, but to help create young 
audiences, who know something of the 
technicalities of theatre, realize its oc- 


, casional drudgery and “feel” a good per- 
| formance when they see it. 


“To awaken people to what theatre 


really is” is also the professed aim of 


Sweden’s four student theatres in the 


_towns of Stockholm, Gothenburg, Lund 
/and Uppsala. Wisely organized by stu- 
dents, these theatres, which receive very 


little state support, supply youngsters 
_with practical directing, acting and tech- 


Viedre toler ES. 


nical experience and keep the flame of 
avantgardism” burning. Spurning “ob- 


/ vious” plays the students concentrate on 
| digging out forgotten masterpieces from 
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the past or launching giddy modernist 
ventures. Among plays they have pre- 
sented during the last few years are 
Tobiae Comediae by the 16th century 
Swedish Luthern theologian, Olaus Petri; 
Clavigo, one of Goethe’s works; and a 
fragmentary play by Strindberg, The 
Flying Dutchman. In contrast to the 
professional theatre, the students are also 
keen on promoting young Swedish play- 
wrights and will devote a program en- 
tirely to their works in the coming season. 
The Stockholm student theatre, which 
at present is considered the most lively 
of the four, has 75 members out of a 
total of 5,000 students at the Stockholm 
University College. Male students are 
said to show more interest in acting than 
the female, who usually resent the long 
rehearsals, which often run from 9 p.m. 
to 3 a.m. for a month at a time. In 
Stockholm the students have a stage in 
the local Students’ Club, but despite the 
fact that their performances generally 
draw a full house, most shows run at 
a loss. Decor, dresses and transport of 
stage properties swallow large sums, 
which have to be financed out of meagre 
funds supplied by the Students’ Union. 
Occasionally, as in the case of foreign 
tours, the State steps in to help, however, 
and this recently made possible a visit to 
Bruges in Belgium, where the Stockholm 
Student Theatre gave a performance of 
Michael de Ghelderode’s Ballade de 
Grand Macabre (in their own transla- 


tion), which the author himself declared 
was better than the original Paris per- 
formance. Exchanges with other Stu- 
dent theatres are often arranged; last 
vear the Free University of Berlin sent 
over a troupe with Freidrich Kolander’s 
Zero Hour. Several of Sweden's most 
prominent actors and producers have at 
some time or other been members of 
a student theatre, and many members 
branch out from it into the semi-profes- 
sional theatre, represented by the two 
student run “cellar theatres,” which have 
recently sprung up in the 16th century 
part of Stockholm. The acting in these 
is often pretentious and the plays select- 
ed totally unsuited to the amateur tal- 
ents of the young actors, but the cellar 
ventures nevertheless supply an outlet 
for those who want to train for the pro- 
fessional] theatre on a non-profit making 
basis. The romanticism of the setting 
attracts foreign tourists and stimulates 
public interest, which in itself justifies 
these gaudy dandelions in the theatrical 
garden. 

A brief glance at the professional thea- 
tre in Sweden is enough to establish that 
the prevailing trend is to “give the audi- 
ences what they ask for.” The Children’s 
Theatre, the Student Theatres and the 
Cellar Theatres each in their own way 
actively do battle with this view and are 
rightly regarded by most people as the 
necessary leaven in the bread of thea- 
trical convention. 
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MINNESOTA farmer reportedly 
A wrote the following note to the 

United States Department of 
Agriculture: “Please don’t send me any 
more books. I don't farm as good as I 
know how now.” No doubt there are 
many directors who take the same atti- 
tude toward their campaigns of adver- 
tising and publicity. They just don't have 
the time, nor the money, nor the facili- 
ties to harness properly their individual 
ingenuities to produce satisfactory re- 
sults. Nevertheless, on the assumption 
that there may be some newcomers in 
our midst who haven't heard of the fol- 
lowing methods to harvest another man’s 
money, the author will pool his ignorance 
with them. 

At the outset it might be well to es- 
tablish one basic truth in selling: you 
must have a QUALITY product. All of 
the salesmanship in the world, or big- 
budgeted promotions, will not make you 
accept a product or idea if you do not 
consider it worth your time or money. 
And it is this line of argument that leads 
many theatre people astray. They feel 
that the play is the thing; that if they 
have a superbly directed play with a 
superior cast, the customers will auto- 
matically rush in. But that is the irony 
of it all. You must have a superior 
product first, but you must also sell the 
patron the idea that he is missing some- 
thing if he doesn’t come. It may be true 
that word-of-mouth advertising is best, 
but in the case of most high schools, 
which give only one performance of a 
play, or maybe two, but rarely more, the 
word-of-mouth technique doesn’t have 
time to operate. Better for you if you 
accept the observation of the seasoned 
salesman who remarked: “It takes sun- 
shine to make hay, but it doesn't put it 
in the barn.” 

An article or so ago I remarked that 
“the smaller the budget, the greater the 
ingenuity” that is needed for a designer. 
If you don't accept anything else that is 
said in these articles, feel free to believe 
that about all things practical in theatri- 
cals. Especially is this true in advertis- 
ing for the amateur theatre because few 
high schools actually set up an advertis- 
ing and publicity budget. The standard 
practice seems to be to make a few pos- 
ters, get as much copy in the local paper 
as time permits, usually a couple of ar- 
ticles during the week of the play, send 
around a notice to homeroom teachers to 
read about the play, and then the day 
after the play lament the state of dra- 
matics at Township High. 

Just as doing a recognized “quality 
play” will tend to increase patronage, so 
will an honest effort in advertising more 
than pay its own way. But you must re- 


member that there is nothing magic . 
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GETTING the HAY in the BARN 


by ROBERT W. ENSLEY 


about advertising; it is shooting ammuni- 
tion at the right target that counts. You 
are not aiming at the person who is com- 
ing anyway, who has a son in the play, 
or is already an ardent follower. The one 
you have to influence favorably is the one 
that can’t make up his mind whether he 
wants to go to the play, a movie, or the 
skating rink that evening. That is why 
so much advertising money is wasted. 
The advertiser frequently doesn’t define 
clearly his target, and it’s pretty exasper- 
ating shooting at ghosts. 

To begin with, if you are not allergic 
to spending some money for publicity, 
you will find a real time-saver and top- 
drawer material by using the blurbs, 
mats, write-ups, interviews, etc., that are 
packaged by the Publicity Package Serv- 
ice. All of the material you get, accord- 
ing to the Service, is the same that was 





used the service both for high school and 
college productions, and have found 


it exceedingly helpful and a genuine 
time saver. 


And while you are in the mood to 
spend some money on advertising, I 
would call your attention to a company 
that stocks attractively headed mimeo- 
graph paper, 8%” by 11”, and postal 
cards that have eye-appeal. A postal card 
to the Master Products Company, 330 
South Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois, 
will bring you a wealth of material ex- 
plaining the different materials now 
available. Of course there still is the 
message that you have to supply, but at 
least a prospective customer will look 
at the picture and his curiosity may 
carry him on through your “blurb.” 

The sending of postal cards to a select- 
ed mailing list can pay for itself in no 
time. One of the postals (see cut) we 
have used had a picture of a town crier’s 
bell with the printing HEAR YE, HEAR 
YE on it. Then we supplied the follow- 
ing copy: “A little boy came home after 
a lesson in natural history and said to 
his mother: ‘Is it true that I am descend- 
ed from an ape? ‘T cannot tell you,’ re- 
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A few sample headings that are available on both mimeograph paper and 
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postal cards. They are colorful, attractive, and inexpensive. 








used on Broadway, or at least by Broad- 
way writers, to plug for shows that were 
once on Broadway. They have two serv- 
ices: a streamlined package and a de 
luxe package. For high schools either of 
these is $5 per play. The only drawback 
is that unless you select a former and 
recent Broadway show they don’t have a 
package for it. But for anyone who is 
interested in such a service, write either 
to Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y., or to Dramatists 
Play Service, 14 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y., and they will be happy 
to send you literature telling what you 
get for your money, and which plays 
have available package publicity. I have 


plied the mother; ‘I didn’t know your 
father’s people very well.’ Here’s some- 
thing we DO know: for a rousing good 
evening, plan to see Romberg’s NEW 
MOON at Indiana State tl Col- 
lege, May 1-2. It’s SRO each year.” 
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The copy for all advertising is the most 
difficult part of the job. Not what you ~ 
say but how you say it is the thing. Just © 
as in speaking, they admonish you to re- © 
member the three B’s—brother, be brief — 
—so in advertising there are three B’s-- © 
brief, bright and breezy. Check for your- © 


self which of the following three words © 


is the most imaginative even though they 
are all the same article: (1) underwear, 
(Continued on page 29) 
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N ALL the previous articles of this 
| series, I have been writing out of my 

experience as a4 professional educa- 
tor. But in the remaining installments, 
I should like to speak for the profession- 
al writer, director, and producer of tele- 
vision and motion pictures. 


From time to time, since I became a 
writer-director for TV and movies, I 
lave been flattered to receive letters re- 
uesting my advice on professional mat- 
‘ers. A recent letter asks questions on a 
<ubject of widespread interest in schools 
‘oday. A young member of a dramatic 
‘ub writes: 

Our group wants very much to do a 
television show . . . What kind of pro- 
gram do the stations like—dramatic, 
variety, educational, or what have you? 
Should we have the show all ready or ask 
first? We've heard that they don’t want 
to bother with kids just after the thrill or 
the glamour . . . well, we want to learn! 
Please tell us what we ought to do... 

\/ell, I guess many schools would like 
t» do a TV show. Can they get time in 
a television station’s schedule? And what 
kind of show ought they to do to get the 
most personal benefit, an interested audi- 
ence, and the station’s cooperation? 

I wouldn't say that every school can 
get before the cameras, but I think 
ciances are good if it is basically a good 
sow that has been adequately prepared. 
In previous articles I have stressed radio 
projects which require a minimum of 
eifort and supervision. Those conditions 
cannot be promised in TV! It takes per- 
sistent effort and ability to accomplish 
a project of this sort, but the rewards 
are worth it. So, as Hamlet says, “that 
is the question’—TV or not TV. 


On the choice of a program, I think 
I can be more helpful. A play would 
seem the most obvious choice, since 
schools are more active and experienced 
in drama than in any other type of pro- 


gram. But plays have a number of seri- 
ous disadvantages. 


A play already done on the stage, or 
planned for stage presentation, is diffi- 


cult to adapt for TV, with its radically 
_ different patterns of action, speech de- 
livery, and settings. If it is a full-length 
play, you have to cut it down to a few 
_unconnected “scenes” in order to give 


most of your cast a chance to appear, 
and the result is scarcely worth the ef- 


fort. If it is a “royalty” play, it is not 
worth considering because television 
rights are not held by the publisher and 
| they come high. Also, your carefully- 


a 
1 


- \ built scenery will probably be useless 


because of its size, color scheme, and 


“density ratio.” And so for the above, 
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, and the following, reasons the conven- 
_ tional stage play is out for TV. 


[ asked a television producer what was 
wrong with school plays as a training 
ground for television personnel, and his 
reply I submit as reason ad hoc for not 
approaching your TV project as an ex- 
tension of the school play. 


The schools “rent” their plays .. . 
they don’t create them. Then, under the 
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ORIGINAL TV PROGRAMS 


DOLLY-IN on 
PANTOMIME 


by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


pretense of “producing,” they assemble 
elements of play production: “canne 
script, rented costumes, scenery “farm- 
ed-out” to the art class, and props to 
the woodshop . . . Too often, they shove 
the thing on the boards as soon as the 
cast has memorized the “ready-made” 
lines. This dress-up game is recreation, 
not drama... a social affair put on to 
take up a collection for a “worthy 
cause!” and so on and on. 
Although you and I know this indict- 
ment to be true only in a limited way, 
the attitude expressed can tell us, by 
implication, what the professional pro- 
ducer would welcome from the school. 
He wants originality and creativity. He 
wants actors who are creative from the 
inside out, rather than mere “clothes 
horses,’ designers who are not just “win- 
dow trimmers,” and directors who build, 
not assemble. To this I could add my 
own observation that the mere _tech- 
niques of TV and films are superficial. 
If you know the fundamentals of the art, 
you can pick up the “tricks” in a hurry. 
A famous orator once said: 


“If you have something to say and 
you say it—even without style or tech- 
nique—you are a successful speaker!” 

And so, what kind of drama should 
you do for television? You could care- 
fully adapt a non-royalty one-act play 
to fit TV’s conditions. If you have experi- 
ence in “presentational theatre,” you 
could do a “living newspaper.” But if 
you want to be creative and original and 
do something that was made for the me- 
dium, why not do a pantomime? You 
can write it, act it, direct it, and telecast 


it with limited time and money. It will 
have advantages both for your group 
and the TV station. 

Pantomime has been highly successful 
on television, as used by Sid Caesar, 
Jackie Gleason, and numerous dance 
teams, but it has yet to be exploited as 
a dramatic form. It is certainly appro- 
priate as an exercise or project for stu- 
dent actors. Miming is symbolic. It epit- 
omizes character and action. It is equal- 
ly expressive for fantasy or realism and 
excellent for wistful comedy. 

That pantomime is mute makes it apt 
for a primarily visual medium. The 
“dumb show” helps free the actor of the 
encumbrance of words. His gestures, his 
actions, his emotions become clear and 
meaningful. It gives him a chance to 
concentrate on motivation. Memorized 
speeches are often the crutches of the 
fledgling actor. They hold him up but 
prevent him from soaring. His penetra- 
tion of character and meaning of the play 
stop with the committing of lines. Then 
too this poor “garden variety” actor is 
the first one to be struck dumb by the 
excitement of the TV studio in action. 
So in order to save yourself the embar- 
rassment of an inadvertant “dumb show,” 
fluffed lines, or miscues, do a pantomime, 
and free your actors for the real creative 
job of characterization. 

Use “space-staging” and keep your 
groupings simple. Pick the actors out of 
blackness with shafts of light. Use only 
the bare suggestion of sets and props— 
such as a door frame for entrances, a 
stair unit for level variety, and a couple 
of chairs to represent a roomful of furni- 
ture. Your actors will be resourceful in 
creating the illusion of sets and props by 
describing their limits and use through 
gesture and action. 

Pantomime requires every actor in the 
ensemble to build his motivation. I re- 
call reading in Harold Clurman’s book, 
The Fervent Years, how Group Theatre 

(Continued on page 28) 
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HISTORY OF THEATRE 


Karly American Theatre 


and eventually performed Dunlap’s fa- 
mous Andre. In a similar fashion, new 
theatres like the Federal Street Theatre 
in Boston and the Chestnut Street Thea- 
tre in Philadelphia reflected a growing 
interest in theatricals. The leading actors 





HE FIRST record of a performance 
theatrically on the North American 
continent is that of the explorer 
Onate, who in April of 1598 reached the 
Rio Grande and followed the Mass and 
sermon with an evening's celebration in- 
cluding an amateur production of a play- 
let. Tuere are also records of some other 
later Spanish and French settlers per- 
forming. 

However, it was not until 1665 that the 
first play in English was presented in 
America. Three young Virginia settlers 
were hauled into court on August 27 of 
that year for presenting a comedy, Ye 
Bare and Ye Cubb. A local stage was 
finally established in 1732 with the pro- 
duction of The Recruiting Officer and 
with the construction in 1716 of a play- 
house at the College of William and 
Mary. In time, theatrical centers were 
fixed at Charleston, which saw Otway’s 
The Orphan in 1736, and at Philadelphia 
and New York, where the Murray-Kean 
Company played in 1749 and 1750. 

It was this company, founded by 
Thomas Kean and Walter Murray, which 
pioneered professional theatre in Colo- 
nial America with the opening of the 
Theatre in Nassau Street, New York, 
1750. However, their venture was not 
particularly successful since Americans 
generally viewed the theatre as sinful 


by ARTHUR H. BALLET 


a Restoration comedy, again featuring 
the younger Hallam, but the shabby 
scenery which they had brought over 
from England some fifteen years earlier 
failed to impress audiences. Before the 
Revolution, resident stock companies, 
largely British actors who had settled in 
this country, were established at the 
John Street Theatre in New York, the 
Southwark Theatre in Philadelphia, the 
Theatre in Baltimore, and the Dock 
Street Theatre in Charleston. For the 
most part these companies travelled from 
theatre to theatre performing their im- 
ported repertoires. 

Like the companies of performers, the 
repertory was for the most part English, 
reflecting—a few years late, to be sure— 
British tastes and fashions in drama. 
However, beginnings of an American 
drama were to be found. The first play 
by an American was probably The 
Prince »>f Parthia (1765) by Thomas 
Godfrey (1736-1763). The first Ameri- 
can play of any importance—and one 
dealing with an American theme—was 
The Contrast (1787) by Royall Tyler 
(1757-1826). A delightful comedy on 
American manners which may still be 
performed profitably, it was introduced 
by the Hallams and enjoyed by such per- 
sonages as the President of the United 
States, George Washington, who was, in- 


and George Frederik Cooke 


of the day, both English-born, were 


Thomas Abthorpe Cooper (1776-1849) 
( 1756- 
1811). 


But the tide was turning at last. 
American drama was coming into its 
own, although it continued for many 
years to draw heavily on English drama- 
tists and actors. John Howard Payne 
(1791-1852), the famed composer of 
Home Sweet Home, which he used in 
one of his plays, was an actor and a 
playwright who gained international 
reputation. His Charles the Second 
(1824) was probably his best comedy, 
and it is strongly suspected that his 
famed friend of letters, Washington Ir- 
ving, was a collaborator in preparing the 
work, James Nelson Barker (1784-1858 ) 
introduced native themes to American 
drama, particularly with his The Indian 
Princess, or Pocahontas (1820), which 
was the first of a long tradition of plays 
in the early part of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury dealing with Indians. Slightly vari- 
ant on the native theme fad was Morde- 
cai Noah (1785-1851), whose drama 
about the American Revolution, Marion, 
or The Hero of Lake George (1821) and 
his The Siege of Tripoli (1829) became 
popular hero-building plays. 


Inasmuch as the plays, interesting his. 
torically though they may be, were gen- 
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and refused consistently to support their _—_ cidentally, a theatre fan. The most im- __ erally inferior, actors—almost all of whois 
enterprise. A finer company, the Hal- portant playright up to this time was continued to be English-born—dominate 1 Hy 
lams, arrived from England and opened _ William Dunlap (1766-1839). A theatri- the stage and the dramas. Three famous _, 
in Williamsburg in 1752 with The Mer- cal manager, historian, playwright, paint- British names are particularly associate on 
chant of Venice, and later built the new __ er, and active political figure in New _ with this period: Booth, Kean, and Kem- re 
theatre on Nassau Street, which they York, he is noted chiefly as the translator ble. Junius Brutus Booti (1796-1852) — : 
opened starring the son of the family, the | of innumerable foreign plays and as co- _ opened in Richmond in 1821 with Rich- e 
handsome and soon-to-be-a-star Lewis | manager of the new American Company ard III and created a tremendous str. 
Hallam the younger. In 1767 the same along with Hallam and John Hodgkin- _and excitement; never had such powe'- 
company opened the John Street Theatre son. This company opened the Park ful and overwhelming acting been seen Jo 
in New York with The Beaux’ Stratagem, Row Theatre in 1798 with As You Like It __ in this country, So successful was Booth se 
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that he bought a farm in Maryland and 
settled his family there, including his 
two young sons Edwin and John Wilkes. 
while he went on to even greater—if 
increasingly inebriated—glory as Iago, 
Lear, Hamlet, Shylock and his always 
wonderful Richard, which no less a critic 
than Walt Whitman praised as the great- 
est of its kind. Edmund Kean (1787- 
1833), the great English actor, arrived 
on these shores and for a time rivalled 
Booth, but his temperament and eccen- 
tricities generally angered Americans, 
ind he soon returned to his native thea- 
tre. Charles Kemble (1775-1854) and his 
laughter Frances Anne (affectionately 
‘alled “Fanny” by informal early Amer- 
icans) Kemble (1809-1893) were more 
mpressively received. Fanny Kemble’s 
uliet became the rage of the eastern sea- 
-oast, and the famous family name was 
oon established in this country as well 
s in England. 

For a time, native American actors 
iad a difficult time competing with 
heir British cousins. James Hackett 

1800-1871) was the first to establish 
‘imself as a first rank American actor. 
‘le was especially noted for his fine 
nterpretation of Falstaff as well as for 
iis Yankee characterization of Nimrod 
\Vildfire. It was Hackett too who first 
performed what was later to become an- 
other actor's chef doeuvre, Rip Van Win- 
kle. It was another actor, however, who 
soared to the top. Edwin Forrest (1806- 
1872) began his career in the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and from 
ihe first was enthusiastically, almost hys- 
terically, received. He became an over- 
night sensation in this country, but when 
he went to England to perform, he was 
treated like an upstart country cousin 
vho dared come to the city to show off. 
Americans, always sensitive to such treat- 
ment, retaliated several years later after 
the local hero, Forrest, returned to this 
country. An important English actor, 
Macready, toured America but was so ill- 
received that a riot eventually broke out 
in the streets of New York that required 
troops to put an end to it. Whether or 
not Forrest instigated the riot is un- 
known, but Macready beat a hasty re- 
treat back to England, leaving the Amer- 
ican stage to the great star, Edwin For- 
rest, who dominated for many years un- 
til he was finally challenged and beaten 
by another Edwin: Booth. 

Playwrighting continued to be little 
better than mediocre. Romanticism was 
not long in crossing the Atlantic, al- 
though it was in a slightly altered form 
when Americans undertook the style. 
Robert Montgomery Bird (1806-1854) 
can hardly be considered a follower of 
Hugo and Dumas, but his The Gladi- 
ator (1831), which Forrest performed 
again and again, was definitely in the 
Romantic tradition. A tremendously pop- 
ulir play, it was not unlike modern pic- 

_ ture scenarios which purport to envision 

ancient Rome. In the same tradition was 
Joon Stone, who died in 1834 by drown- 
‘in. himself because his greatest play, 
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Metamora (1829), made such a fortune 
for Forrest and had brought him so lit- 
tle money. Only one dramatist, George 
Henry Boker (1824-1890), wrote im- 
portant verse drama. Francesca da Rim- 
ini (1855) was undoubtedly his most im- 
pressive play as well as his most pop- 
ular one, serving the talents of such ac- 
tors as Davenport, Barrett, and Skinner 
in years to come. Réad today, the poetry 
is stilted but the ideas interesting and 
the plot exciting. 

With Boker, a phase of the American 
theatre came to an end. New and re- 
vised forms were about to take over the 
drama; British dominance was almost at 
an end; and American culture had ma- 
tured sufficiently to stand on its own 
merits. 
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Dramatics readers must have 

read Evan Hunter's The Black- 
board Jungle. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
produced a stirring film adaptation. This 
is not the film to attend on an evening 
when you want to relax or get-away- 
from-it-all. Most of the horrors touched 
upon in the original are included in the 
film, and one is left with a feeling of 
desperation in the face of a thoroughly 
nasty situation. 

Glenn Ford is seen as the young teach- 
er who comes to a vocational high school 
on the fringes of New York's Bowery. 
Mr. Dadier has recently completed his 
training and is eager for the challenge 
of his first class. He finds himself faced 
with a crew of juvenile delinquents with- 
out even a vestige of decency and a 
desire for education. Most of his fellows 
on the faculty are cynical or have lost 
the desire to do anything about better- 
ing the conditions. Dadier refuses to 


M of the faculty among the 


concede or to admit defeat and accept 
another job in a model school. At length 
—and after many setbacks—he does suc- 
ceed in getting through to his pupils. 
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Glenn Ford and Anne Francis wor in 
The Blackboard Jungle. 


This is the best job Mr. Ford has 
turned in for some time. One feels that 
he has tremendous sympathy for the 
rele, and there is a sincerity in his por- 
trayal that is moving. Anne Francis plays 
his wife who is made to suffer also by 
the sadism of the children. Some of the 
boys even try to disrupt the Dadier’s 
marriage by spreading malicious gossip 
about Mr. Dadier and one of the lady 
teachers at the school. Louis Calhern 
plays a seasoned teacher and as usual 
does a good job. The Blackboard Jungle 
was directed by Richard Brooks, who 
also contributed the screen play. There 
is too a wonderful musical score of con- 
temporary jazz throughout the film. 

Many will recall Stanley Kramer's 








wonderful film, The Champion, in which 
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Kirk Douglas played a prize fighter. 
Twentieth-Century Fox has _ brought 
along The Racers, which does for the 
drivers of racing cars what the earlier 
film did for the pugilists. Mr. Douglas 
again is playing the leading role. The 
Racers has been produced in Cinema- 
scope against the famous racing courses 
of the Riviera. 


The story of the film, briefly, relates 
how Gino rises from a garage mechanic 
to the champion racing driver of the 
world. Once having reached the pin- 
nacle, it is a struggle almost to the death 
to remain there. Lee J. Cobb is seen as 
Maglio, the big promoter. Gilbert Ro- 
land and Cesar Romero, play fellow 
racers, and both deserve commendation 
for their contributions to the film. Bella 
Darvi and Katy Jurado play two of the 
ladies who help the racers forget the 
hazards of life. The Racers was directed 
by Henry Hathaway and produced by 
Julian Blaustein. Alex North wrote the 
score including a potential hit, “I Belong 
to You.” This is sung for the film by 
Peggy Lee. 


A very interesting film has been made 
from John Steinbeck’s East of Eden. 
Produced and directed by Elia Kazan 
for Warner Brothers, the Cinemascope 
picture will be released just about the 
time you read this. Julie Harris, who 
blazed across the Broadway scene in The 
Member of the Wedding and I Am a 
Camera, is playing a leading role. The 
most striking performance in the film. 
however, is given by James Dean as Cal 
Trask. 

East of Eden is set in the farm lands 
near Salinas, California, during World 
War I. Cal and Aron Trask (Dean and 
Richard Davalos) are both fond of Abra. 
Cal is suffering through his adolescence 
and is deeply aware of the fact that 
Aron is their father’s favorite. Every- 
thing he attempts to win his father’s 
love and respect goes awry. He takes 
to running off to a neighboring town 
where a woman named Kate runs a 
gambling house. Cal suspects (and right- 
ly so) that Kate is his mother. 

The entrance of the United States into 
World War I in April 1917 only aggra- 
vates the Trask troubles. There is a 
most powerful scene in an amusement 
park during which the pent-up feelings 
of a crowd break loose. Gustav Albrecht, 
the German born shoemaker, is attack- 
ed. Aron tries to defend Albrecht and 
even blames his brother for having start- 
ed the fracas. I shall not divulge the 
conclusion of the film except to say that 
at no time is there a decrease in the 
tragic mood of the story. 


I felt that there were just a few too : 


many side-angle shots. Occasionally 
such an effect was just right, but it 
seemed a bit overdone. The film is, none- 
theless, a superior one. I find a note 
in my review sheet that Julie Harris de- 
livered the following line in the typical 
Julie Harris style: ‘I just glared at every- 
body.” When Miss Harris glares—or 
does any other bit of facial expression— 
she is masterful. 

Indian life has been a favorite subject 
for film makers since the beginning of 
the art. Two new productions in this 
genre will soon be coming your way. 
Universal Pictures is producing Chief 
Crazy Horse with Victor Mature in the 
title role. This famed Indian was a chief 
of the Dakota Indians. Suzan Ball and 


John Lund are in the supporting cast | 
of this Cinemascope production. Also | 


in Cinemascope is Twentieth Century- 
Fox's White Feather. The aforemention- 
ed Mr. Lund also appears in this film 
with Robert Wagner and Debra Paget. 
Robert Webb directed and the screen- 
play is by Delmar Daves and Leo Town- 
send. There is really no further com- 
ment required than that both are rather 
stock examples of this type of film. 

United Artists is releasing a Western 
which has been produced on a scale 
more lavish than most. Stranger on 
Horseback stars Joel McCrea, who is an 
old hand at this type of movie. Miro- 
slava is seen in the principal support- 
ing role. 





B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage 
and TV productions. These same 
fresh and attractive professional 
costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, 
schools. churches, groups, etc. 
We stock all periods for plays, 
operettas, and musical comedies. 
Our workrooms are continually 
making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. 


Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


* 
Manhattan Costume Go. 


INCORPORATED 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-2396 
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: Gee new productions 


have 

come to Broadway since we last 

met in these pages. One of the most 
recent is The Desperate Hours by Jo- 
seph Hayes. Mr. Hayes has been repre- 
sented along the Main Stem only once 
before by a short-lived drama, Leaf and 
Bough. The Desperate Hours appeared 
first as a novel and almost immediately 
rumors spread that it would be adapted 
to the stage. 


The new production spent a hectic 
try-out period of four weeks at the Lo- 
cust Theatre in Philadelphia. Some of 
the ‘ihespians in that area may have 
been fortunate enough to see the work 
there. Under Robert Montgomery’s di- 
rection the play was tightened and by 
the time it bowed at the Ethel Barry- 
more Theatre was in fine shape. 


The story of The Desperate Hours un- 
‘olds in a Mid-Western home in which 
hree escaped convicts are hiding. Kar] 
Malden and Nancy Coleman are the 
parents; Patricia Peardon and Malcolm 
Broderick play their children. Paul New- 
nan, George Matthews and George Griz- 
zard are the felons. When I first learned 
f the production, The Desperate Hours 
sounded most reminiscent of James War- 
wick’s Blind Alley of several seasons ago. 
Che earlier play recounted a similar sit- 
uation, but there is a very different note 
in Mr. Hayes’ play. Critical reaction and 
audience interest indicate that there is 
a new hit on 47th Street. 


A few blocks northward at the Mark 
Hellinger Theatre Plain and Fancy is 
temporarily housed. When Peter Pan 
closes (which will take place before this 
reaches print), the new musical will 
move down Broadway a short distance 
to the Winter Garden. 


Plain and Fancy is set among the 
Amish of Pennsylvania, and the plot 
hinges upon the arrival of a couple from 
New York who have come to arrange a 
wedding. The book of the musical is by 
Joseph Stein and Will Glickman, both 
of whom are well known to tele-viewers. 
At the moment they are creating humor 
for the Show of Shows, and for the Sid 
Caesar program. The score has been 
written by Albert Hague; the lyrics by 
Arnold Horwitt. 


Principals in the cast include Richard 
Derr and Shirl Conway as the New York- 
ers. Barbara Cook, Gloria Marlowe and 
David Daniels play important meu:bers 
of the Amish community. Before too 
long the song, “Young and Foolish,” 
should be a favorite of the air-waves 
and the juke boxes. Other tunes in the 
show include: “Follow Your Heart,” 
“Plenty of Pennsylvania,” and “City 
Mouse, Country Mouse.” Morton da 
Costa directed this big production, and 
the choreography is by Helen Tamiris. 

John Cecil Holm has made an inter- 
esting play from Mildred Walker’s novel, 
The Southwest Corner. Under the direc- 
tion of George Schaefer a company head- 


» ed by Eva Le Gallienne is giving an ex- 
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By PAUL MYERS 


cellent performance of the work at the 
Holiday Theatre. Incidentally, the Holi- 
day is one of the few houses hereabouts 
to have been reclaimed by legit from the 
movies and burlesque. 


Miss Le Gallienne plays Marcia Elder, 
an octagenarian Vermonter. Mrs. Elder, 
a widow, decides to take someone into 
her home as a companion. Bea Cannon, 
a middle-aged lady from Massachusetts, 
answers the ad and is accepted. Bea 
takes over the home and Mrs. Elder. 
This may not sound like enough sub- 
stance for a play, but as Mr. Holm has 
developed it, it is more than sufficient. 


Enid Markey does a fine job as the 
lady from Massachusetts. Others in the 
cast include Parker Fennelly, Frieda 
Altman and Frank Tweddell. 


A new hit has followed The Way of 
the World into the Cherry Lane Theatre 
down in Greenwich Village. Proscenium 
Productions have staged Jean Anouilh’s 
Thieves Carnival as adapted by Luci- 
enne Hill. The play recounts the events 
of a night during which three ladies fall 
into the company of three thieves. The 
complications which ensue are _ pretty 
broad, but it is all handled in so delight- 
ful a style that everyone is pleased. 
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The ladies of the play are enacted by 
Gerry Fleming, Frances Sternhagen, and 
Dolores Mann. The thieves are played 
by William Lemassena, Stuart Vaughan, 
and Thomas Carlin. Present reports lead 
one to believe that Thieves’ Carnival will 
be the first successful Anouilh production 
in New York. 


The Chamber Opera Players’ produc- 
tion of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Ruddigore 
was a thorough delight. Confined to an 
infinitesimally small stage at St. John’s 
Church, the Players did a really remark- 
able job. This work is the famous pair's 
jibe at nineteenth century melodrama, 
and the delicate satire was admirably 
caught. The singers were accompanied 
by a piano, and the conductor did a re- 
markable job of keeping all the compon- 
ent parts of the production together. It 
is reported that the D’Oyly Carte Com- 
pany will visit these shores next season. 
Until then, the followers of the Savo- 
yard operas (and I am one of the most 
eager) will take pleasure in such works 
as the recent Ruddigore. 


Across town at the Fourth Street Play- 
house a new production of Chekhov's 
The Three Sisters is currently on view. 
This has been mounted by the same 
group who did The Dybbuk earlier in 
the season. Also by way of Chekhov is 
the final production of the New York 
City Theatre Company, Joshua Logan’s 
adaptation of The Cherry Orchard—now 
yclept The Wisteria Trees. Helen Hayes, 
who originated the role on Broadway, is 
again in the central role. 
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FATHER OF THE BRIDE 
| REMEMBER MAMA 
(High School Version) 


MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS 
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A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 
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: YEARS AGO 


By RUTH GORDON 
One of our most appealing comedies. 
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“Me, who is Ruth Gordon Jones, later to become famous as Ruth Gordon, is 
a young girl living with her retired sea-captain father and her hardworking 
mother in a Boston suburb. “Me” is full of an unquenchable determination 
to go on the stage, but Mama and Papa are aghast at the prospect. Papa 
wants “Me’ to be a physical culture instructor, and “Me” loathes the idea. In 
fact Papa brings the forbidding and athletic Miss Glavin to the house, and 
that lady's enthusiasm for physical culture create in “Me’ a violent antipathy. 
Idolizing the popular actresses of the day and determined not to lead a do- 
mestic life nor become a teacher, “Me” interviews a theatrical manager, and 
though this leads to nothing directly, “Me has determined to go to New 
York and learn to be an actress. With Mamas tacit consent, “Me at last 
faces Papa, expecting a battle royal. Papa, however, a man of character 
and determination, admires “My spunk, and realizing that “Me’ is deter- 
mined to follow her own career, pawns his most loved possession, his spy- 
glass, and at the end of the play, Papa and Mama see “Me’ off to New 
York. The play is full of delightful comedy and an immense amount of 
home atmosphere and characterization. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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Elizabeth the Queen was one of the many 

classics presented during the past eight 

successful years of NBC-TV’s Kraft Tele- 
vision Theatre. 








Kraft Television Theatre 
National Broadcasting Company 
N May 7, 1947, when the nation 
boasted only slightly more than 
43,000 sets, Kraft Television Theatre 
made its debut on NBC-TV. In its very 
first year the program made TV history, 
becoming the only sponsored full-hour 
show on the new medium. At the same 
time it became the first full-hour dra- 
matic program on the air. Its pioneer- 
ing spirit persisted through the years 
and in December of 1953, it became the 
first dramatic show to be tested in com- 
patable color. 

During the first three years most of 
the series’ plays were adaptations. But 
as the medium grew, the number of 
writers creating plays exclusively for 
television grew along with it. And in 
the past year the number of originals 
written especially for the program has 
come close to matching the adaptations 
selected from the pens of the world’s 
greatest classic and contemporary au- 
thors. 





By SI MILLS Sy, 
All of the teleplays presented by Kraft 
have been cast with skill and insight by 
the producers of the program. These 
veterans, two of whom have been with 
the show since its beginning, have in 
most instances, by-passed star names to 
concentrate on story content. 

In 1948 the program was carried on 
seven stations. The most recent figure 
showed it being carried on 63. A re- 
cent report of the American Research 
Bureau, a national television rating or- 
ganization, listed Kraft Television Thea- 
tre as the top rated hour-long TV show. 


Youth Forum 
Dumont Television Network 


VISIT to Russia in 1935, a chance 

conversation with a commissar and 
a Russian child led author-lecturer 
Dorothy Gordon to begin the now fa- 
mous Youth Forum. The program was 
conceived after Miss Gordon was intro- 
duced to an ll-year-old Russian girl, 
who promptly asked, “Is your President 
unhappy about the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision against the NRAP” 

The traveler expressed surprise to her 
companion, a Commissar of Education, 
and asked how the child knew so much 
about America. Replied the commissar: 

“Only if our children know the mis- 
takes of the capitalistic system will they 
appreciate the blessings of communism.” 

It was this statement that impressed 
Miss Gordon with the idea that in some 
way the youth of America must be 
taught democracy—just as the youth of 
totalitarian countries was being instilled 
with communism. 

The Youth Forum brings together a 
cross-section of high school students, 
from private, public and_ parochial 
schools, to discuss topics of national and 
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Dorothy Gordon is the competent moderator of the DuMont 
Television Network’s Youth Forum. 
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international importance. In addition to 
the six panelists on each telecast, there 
is an adult guest who is intimately con- 
nected with the topic under discussion. 

Miss Gordon has never received a let- 
ter criticizing the program for its length. 
On the contrary, she has received numer- 
ous letters bewailing the brevity of the 
show. And that peculiarity, according to 
Miss Gordon, shows that while it’s ad- 
mittedly educational, the program cer- 
tainly isn’t the “dry-as-dust” kind of edu- 
cation. 


Re: 









Jane Wurster and Reed Hadley of ABC- 
TV’s Racket Squad. 





Racket Squad 
American Broadcasting Company 

e 4caer Squad, produced by Hal 

Roach, Jr., is an expose of rackets, 
confidence games and swindles perpe- 
trated the world over. Besides its enter- 
tainment appeal, the show has important 
public service appeal. Business and 
civic leaders alike regard it as an out- 
standing vehicle for exposing vicious 
rackets throughout the country as well 
as an aid to spearhead various commu- 
nity projects. 

A nationally famous department store 
uses a Racket Squad episode in employee 
training programs; various military in- 
stallations use a film of the program to 
warn new recruits about women who 
marry G. I.’s for their allotment. Bank 
associations laud the series for exposing 
illegal loan companies. And most recent- 
ly, No Questions Asked, a Racket Squad 
film exposing conditions in sub-standard 
nurseries, became a major tool in an In- 
diana drive for better nursery school 
legislation. 

The first Racket Squad film with Span- 
ish sound track was hailed as the best 
of its kind after a recent screening at- 
tended by Latin American station and 
agency representatives. 

George Shupert, President of ABC 
Film Syndication, Inc., attributed the 
success to three factors: authenticity, ob- 
tained after the most elaborate and ex- 
tensive research into Spanish dialects; 
dubbing and editing in Spain by the 
foremost technicians; and the universal 
appeal of the show itself, both from the 
commercial and public service aspects. 
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TROUPE 1251 SHOWS THE WAY 


By Jean G. Iverson, Sponsor 


S A REPORT of activities of Troupe 1251, I should like to list the various 

dramatic activities of the Washington-Lee High School Thespians in Arlington, 
Virginia, this school year. 

The year was begun with the immediate revision of the constitution, the organiz- 
ing of many work committees; as, make-up, publicity, sets, lighting, props, and cos- 
tume committees. These groups have worked very diligently throughout the year, 
holding special meetings concerning their own specific problems and plans. The pub- 
licity committee uses every possible means for outlets. With the bulletin board, 
the attractive display case, a Thespian column in the school paper, outside school 
fliers, and the art department’s aid, Washington-Lee Thespians are very well-known. 
As a project for the costume committee, all costumes were catalogued very neatly 
to enable rapid discovery. Speaking of catalogues, Thespians have also organized 
both a file of plays and a card file for each Thespian member or pledge, listing in- 








By SS! MILLS 


| The Edgar Bergen Show 
| Columbia Broadcasting System 


a Bergen arrived at a new mile- 
stone in his career as one of the na- 
tion’s best known radio entertainers 
when he launched his new one-hour 


weekly radio program on CBS radio from 
Washington, D. C. 

The broadcasts reveal Mr. Bergen as 
a humorous observer and commentator 
on the national scene. From time to 
time he brings to the microphone public 
fioures, political, governmental or other- 


terests, experience, and class schedule. 


Included in the complete “re-doing” of Chapter 1251 was the definite planning 
of a mid-year assembly, civic class, and church shows not to mention radio and tele- 
vision work; a series of twelve one-act plays; and the construction of a radio booth 
to provide drama students with experience in writing scripts and presenting them 
in a realistic manner. Also this sort of activity is a good outlet for those students 


who are electrically minded. 


After an Open House held in the very beginning of the school year, many 


students discovered a sincere interest in drama activities. Thus Thespians endeavored 
further to strengthen their growing number. We also plan exchange programs with 
other high schools of suitable dramatic standards. 


Succeeding tremendously with the circus extravaganza Variety Show, held in 
the true circus fashion, Thespians were able to prove their ability in attaining the 
extreme heights of high school entertainment. With hot dogs, clowns, acrobats, 
fire eaters, animals and everything that contributes to the sensation of a real circus, 
Troupe 1251 gained that wonderful inspiration without which it would be impossible 
to tackle the three touring major productions and contests in store. _ 


To earn money for the purpose of increasing the new supply of equipment Thes- 
pian members shall hold a “Theatre Party” at the near-by Arena Stage in Washing- 
‘ton, D. C., after buying out the house at a low rate and selling tickets to all W-L 
students at the regular price, after which they plan to have their own Barn Dance 
back-stage at school. 


Also on the agenda are a large number of workshops usually held on Saturdays. 


At these meetings the Thespians learn all the fundamentals of work backstage. And 
with this knowledge they are able to fulfill obligations as true Thespians. On these 














Saturday mornings the students do work of value while learning. 
burden upon the stage-craft committee is lessened. 


In this way the 








wl 
| a Another group of steady workers meets daily during sixth period, devoting all 
y ~Pay 
; Y ‘ : available time to back-stage jobs. By meeting after school also these people are able 
“ aA a to extend their contributions even further. 
“ The Edgar Bergen Show with Charlie Mc- With money earned on past productions, the W-L Thespians are boasting about 
c- Carthy is an entirely new type of show for all the beautiful new equipment already purchased for their three storage rooms. Two 
it Mr. Bergen. = _ steel shelves were bought for — storage, — ne pe rego two burner 
d ot plates, etc. An entire new set of tools was purchased, and a special lockable 
t- ' — cabinet made for it. A new supply of jells, frames and bulbs is neatly arranged in 
Wise, who are prominent in the news, our specially designed, and built, and carefully labeled jell shelves. New shelves are 
1S for interviews of a definitely informal being built in the prop and lighting equipment room to make selection and cataloging 
|] nature. easier. Our new ample supply of dry paints, size, and glue is applied with all new, 
~ Mr. Bergen is assisted in his new role and all sizes of nylon bristle brushes. We think our all steel costume racks are the 
en TS h mi ‘tal b best ever with their hat spaces and clear numbers to match the tag given to each 
as court jester at the nations capital by article of costume. The handy rotating four shelf, quarter divided nail bin answers 
re Charlie McCarthy, Mortimer Snerd and all the problems that we had before with a grand “mess” of nails in a keg. With a 
Be Effie Klinker. Mortimer, whose grass- brand new supply of white pine, new flat docks for all size flats, all other lumber 
n- roots orientation is a matter of record, sized and stacked, and yards and yards of real canvas to work with, we believe the 
to handl h f sets of our coming production, Ladies of the Jury, to be given on March 17, 18, and 
“a nd es the canoes wa on ai Got. 19, will be the best ever! 
: anda reviews curren eveiopments airect- 
ik ing the “agricultural bloc.” 
g 
1 
- To prepare himself for his new role, _ featured his charming wife, Mary Healy, 
id Edgar Bergen lived in Washington for is again on the air for this season. 
wd several months. He visited with Wash- iia, S the T . 
a, ington personalities, absorbing atmos- ee eee eer ee a nee 
ol phere, and became accustomed to the Quartet, and Norman Leyden’s orches- 
practical conditions under which he tra, featuring Teddy Wilson at the piano, 
-. would have to prepare his broadcasts. | make up the musical team supporting 
ast He was a guest at a number of press _ the Peter Lind Hayes wit and the Mary 
at- conferences and studied procedures, Healy charm. George Bryan is the an- 
nd techniques and protocol as practiced by _nouncer. 
the Washington press corps. Th oe we f 
GcllCLULCCCTT For the first time in his radio career " nnepe y b _ merece ye . 
he Mr. Bergen is working with the con- Hayes and Healy has existed since short- 
»b- ventional studio audience, but his broad- _ly after their first meeting in 1940. At 
ox F owes, casts are “live.” the end of 1953, they signed an exclusive 
sts: Peter Lind Hayes Show long term perenne = — and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System CBS Television, which Called ror frlayes 
‘sal _ —_ Ti Peter Lind Hayes Show, last to substitute for Arthur Godfrey on Ar- 
the Vin caeatinn totenmn, Teter tind eae years popular CBS Radio variety  thur Godfrey Time during the CBS star's 
S. and Mary Healy. series that starred Peter Lind Hayes and occasional absences. 
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Family Portrait, Troupe 192, Keokuk, lowa, 
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Sr. H. S., Robert 


O. Wise, Jr., Sponsor. 








FAMILY PORTRAIT 
Senior High School, Keokuk, lowa 


 ppeage meget for an all school play 
to do during the Lenten Season, 
Troupe 192 decided to do Lenore Cof- 
fee's and William Cowen’s Family Por- 
trait. We could not possibly have chosen 
a finer play. It met with the unqualified 
critical approval of our audience and 
proved a wonderful vehicle for our high 
school actors. . The most satisfying 
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the above prices. 


STATIONERY engraved with National 
Thespian insignia. 


#1225 White Vellum 2 quires 
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Postage included on cash orders — Any state 
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L. G. BALFOUR Company 
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achievement of the production was that 
it had the audience discussing for weeks, 
not only the production, but the play 
itself. 

The play is the story of Christ’s family 
during the three years of his ministry, 
and is based on the Master’s own words, 
". .. a prophet is not without honor, ex- 
cept in his own country, and among his 
own kin, and in his own house.” (St. 
Mark 6:3, 4.) It shows the apathy he 
met even in his own family. 

The two largest directorial problems 
were in finding a high school girl to play 
Mary, a role carried by Judith Anderson 
on Broadway, and the problem of creat- 
ing four sets including two exteriors. We 
found our Mary in Darlene Anton, and 
the set problem was professionally solved 
by our technical director, A. C. Lumberg. 

Biblical costumes were not used, but 
a timeless 18th Century peasant motif 
was followed. This greatly reduced the 
costuming costs, and comment support- 
ed the artistic validity of the experiment. 
The girls’ costumes came from local at- 
tics, and the boys’ costumes were made 
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by the crew. They adapted old suit 
coats and vests and made bloused shirts 
from a Simplicity pattern. Faded denim 
trousers were worn. 


The finest praise the actors could ask 
for came with the absolute silence that 
greeted each curtain. Not a cough nor 
a shuffled foot could be heard in the 
large audiences that attended both per- 
formances. They were held spellbound 
by our high school Thespians. 

Rospert O. Wise, JR., Director, 
Troupe 192 


THAT BREWSTER BOY 
Richmond, Calif., Union High School 


HAT Brewster Boy was selected for 

production by Troupe 637 and the 
drama classes at Richmond High School 
from a group of several excellent com- 
edies. This final selection was made be- 
cause it seemed to offer the most chal- 
lenging roles, because the pace was 
rapid, because it seemed to suit best the 
abilities of the group, because the roles 
were well balanced and because the 
lines were hilarious while being realistic. 


The roles in this play provide unusual 
opportunities for a variety of personali- 
ties. Joey and Peewee are typical teen- 
agers; Minerva presents a rare oppor- 
tunity to the director to use a taller than 
average girl in an important role; Grand- 
ma is a wonderful challenge to the char- 
acter-minded young actress; Mother pro- 
vides an excellent outlet for the more 
sophisticated member of the group. Dad 
Brewster combines explosiveness with 
maturity. The several good minor char- 
acters and the need for “extras” for the 
party sequence make That Brewster Boy 
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at Brewster Boy, Troupe 637, Richmond, Calif., Union H. S., 


E. Alberta Best, Sponsor. 
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an ideal piece for production on the 
secondary level. 


Production problems for this play are 
at a minimum. The stage set is a simple 
one and can be adapted to any stage; 
the costumes are modern; the properties 
are easily acquired; the make-up prob- 
lems, with the exception of Grannie, are 
basic ones. The response of the audience 
to this production was splendid. The 
cast sensed the favorable reaction and 
was spurred to an inspired performance 
which had the audience “rolling with 
laughter” throughout the entire play. 


The rapid tempo of this play and the 
superb performance of Peewee gave as 
much pleasure and satisfaction to the 
cast as it did to the audience. The great- 
est reward came with the favorable ac- 
claim given the production when many 
called it a “professional” performance. 
[t was a thoroughly gratifying experience 
for audience, cast and director. 


E. ALBERTA Best, Sponsor 
Troupe 637 


THE GRASS HARP 
Alvernia High School, Chicago, Ill. 


ACH girl at Alvernia looks forward 
to working in the annual play in her 
senior year. It’s gratifying to have 200 
young people eager to try out for speak- 
ing or walk-on parts, but the selection 
of a worth-while play in which large 
numbers can be used presents a real 
problem. One reason we chose Truman 
Capote’s The Grass Harp was that it 
lends itself to large and colorful group 
scenes. It’s a difficult drama for inexperi- 
enced players because it is primarily a 
series of character studies with the plot 
secondary to the not too clearly defined 
theme. Revolving around a group of 
people living in a small town, it tells 
what happens when Dolly Talbo, a meek 
woman who has never learned to make 
up her mind, seeks to escape her over- 
bearing sister by living in a tree. The 
interference of small town gossips and 
soap-box Christians eventually leads to 
disaster. By that time, however, Dolly 
~. learned that she must live her own 
ire, 


Much of the beauty of the play would 
be lost without the Virgil Thomson mu- 
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The Grass Harp, Troupe 1307, Alvernia H. S., Chicago, Ill., 


Anna Helen Reuter, Sponsor. 











sic. The school orchestra, with the as- 
sistance of a guest harpist, played this 
mood-provoking background music. By 
taping the forest sounds we were able 
to achieve an effective out-door atmos- 
phere in our tree scenes. 


Sets, costumes, and make-up were 
stylized of course, but not too highly, for 
we didn't want the play to be seen as 
fantasy. While The Grass Harp has been 
shown on college and little theatre stages, 
I don’t believe it has been attempted 
many times with high school groups. 


ANNA HELEN ReEvutTER, Director, 
Troupe 1307 


DOUBLE DOOR 
Immaculata High School, Chicago, Ill. 


E CHOSE Elizabeth McFadden’s 

Double Door as our major produc- 
tion at Immaculata last year because. 
though it is not a new play, it is very well 
written with plenty of suspense and great 
appeal to both actors and audience. As 
in all melodramas the pace must be kept 
fast or the play can very easily become 
an 1890 “hearts and flowers” spectacle. 


While Double Door can be costumed 
in modern dress, I feel it loses a lot of 
its probability; therefore we kept it in 
‘he 1910 period. Dressing the Part by 
Walkup proved a great help in selecting 
costumes, hair styles and accessories. 


We taped all sound eftects—the noise 
of the crowd and the traffic on Fifth 
Avenue, the ministers voice, the organ 
and the clock chimes—since all these 
sounds must stop and start abruptly as 
doors and windows are opened and 
closed. 


If you contemplate doing this play, 
plan on at least a week of rehearsal 
(prior to the dress rehearsals) with the 
completed set. So much of the drama 
revolves around opening the secret panel 
as well as doors and windows. If these 
things are not handled skillfully, the 
mood you are trying to build in a parti- 
cular scene can be completely shattered. 


Our rehearsal schedule was a tight 
one: four and a half weeks of three 


evening rehearsals and Sundays. The 
cast (a double cast of girls and a single 
boys’ cast) received the rehearsal sched- 
ule at the first reading of the play. This 
schedule also included the act and scene 
that would be rehearsed. I’m sure it was 
would be rehearsed. I’m sure it was 
that because the players were able to 
plan for rehearsals weeks ahead, no one 
missed a single rehearsal. I’m inclined 
to think this last statement sets some 
kind of record in high school theatre. 
Am I wrong? 


ANNA HELEN ReEuTER, Director, 
Troupe 1020 











. LONGMANS 
Plays for Children 


THE CLOWN 
WHO RAN AWAY 


By Conrad Seiler. In two acts. Bare 
Stage; easy props. 22 parts and extras 
if desired; may be all female, all chil- 
dren, all adult or mixed. Books, $1. 
Royalty, $15. Dodo is tired of being 
funny whether he feels like it or not 
and decides to run away from the 
circus. But by the time the play is 
over he is so homesick he finds he 
must return as that is where he 
belongs. Tremendously popular. 


THE CLOWN 
AND HIS CIRCUS 


By Conrad Seiler. In three acts. One 
sky-blue backdrop is the only scenery 
used. 17 parts and extras if desired; 
may be all female, all children, all 
adult or mixed. Books, $1.25. Royalty, 
$15. From the moment Dodo jumps 
out of a trunk to such exciting events 
as robbers stealing a big birthday 
cake and then the circus at the end, 
there is plenty of fun and action. This 
play has much of the charm of The 
Clown Who Ran Away and those who 
have given it will want to do this 
play too. 


A free descriptive play catalogue 
will be sent on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


5S FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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OSAGE, IOWA Troupe 843 

“A mania for maniacs!” That’s what Osage 
High School’s actors were accused of this past 
year, apparently because each of our three 
major productions displayed some connections 
with insanity. First, there was Pride and Pre- 
judice, dominated by Mrs. Bennet and her 
“poor nerves.” Then came Arsenic and Old 
Lace, which features a delightful assortment 
of zanies. Lastly, The Curious Savage, which 
actually has as its setting a mental sanitarium. 
So maybe there’s something to this charge of 
being preoccupied with unbalanced charac- 
ters. Our long-suffering sponsor, Eleanore 
Rossiter, said she chose these plays because 
they merely involved “Type Casting” for our 
Thespian members. We're afraid we know 
what she means!—Mary Lou Lewis, Secretary. 

—()-— 

KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA Troupe 1106 

An unusually heavy athletic schedule reduced 
our boys’ dramatic rehearsal hours, so our spon- 
sor got small groups together, using every 
available minute—even noon hours—and we 
managed to present several shows, through 
which we made enough money to build a large 
display cabinet and pay almost half the ex- 
penses of our delegates to Bloomington. No- 
tice the variety in our selections: Blue Sea 
and Red Rose, a harlequinade; Sugar and Spice, 
a comedy of youth; The Sisters McIntosh, a 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA Troupe 8 

From the first minute that the short-tempered, 
nagging Mrs. Logan walks on stage in search 
of her nimble witted husband Jonathan, till 
the last curtain when virtue is triumphant, and 
the horrible secret of Purity Dean, a gallant, 
young woman is revealed, Pure as the Driven 
Snow; or A Working Girl’s Secret, is a laugh 
riot. 

Mortimer Frothingham and his brow-beaten 
accomplice, Jed, receive their just desserts 
through the noble efforts of Leander Longfel- 
low, and the conniving of a surprise visitor, 
Nellie, the beautiful cloak model. 

Mrs. Hewlitt, a snobbish society woman stay- 
ing at the inn, finds a kindred spirit in the 
beautiful, but spoiled Imogene Pickens, but 
loses her daughter, Alison, to the “personality 
kid” himself, Eric Pickins. Mrs. Faith Hogue 
with her maid Letty, contributes to the general 
confusion until suddenly she reveals her part 
in Purity Dean’s past. All ends happily when 
Purity Dean marries Leander, who follows the 
romantic calling of working in a pickle factory: 
and Mortimer Frothingham is at last brought 
to justice bringing an end to his villainy. 

Pure as the Driven Snow was presented in 
the manner of old theatrical tradition complete 
with gas footlights and front drop curtain ad- 
vertising. Oleos were presented between acts 
featuring “The Barbershop Trio” and “Mad 














Newly organized Troupe 694, Jasper, 
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Ind., H. S., Jack L. Leas, Sponsor. 





character comedy; If He Could Speak, a patri- 
otic choral drama; two variety shows which 
included the skit, Red Carnations; a one-half 
hour cutting of White Cliffs of Dover; an orig- 
inal versio: of Cinderella done in French; an 
interpretation of the first prologue of The 
Vision of Sir Launfal, with colored slides; Amy 
Lowell’s Lilacs, arranged for five girls; the 
reading, White Lilacs; the speaking tableau 
parts for a beautiful Christmas pageant; sever- 
al musical pantomimes; and two modern dance 
interpretations. 

In addition to delighting both high school 
and adult audiences, individual numbers have 
been repeated for Rotary, Rotary Ann (Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club), various 
church groups and—best of all—for a Veterans’ 
Hospital in Fort Wayne. It has been a won- 
derful year! If you can’t find time or material 
for a long play, choose one-act and individual 


numbers; then, act well your part—there all the 


honor lies!|—Mary Ann Head, Secretary. 
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Masters of the Piano,” plus dancing and sing- 
ing. A complete new set of flats was built 
by the Play Production Class to replace those 
used for the past 20 years. The audience was 
quite exuberant, hissing the villain and cheering 
the hero as the violin softly played Hearts 
and Flowers for Purity Dean. All in all, it was 
a very successful first production.—Kay Harri- 
son, Publicity Manager. 
= ()- 

WINSLOW, WASHINGTON Troupe 416 

In the halls of our high school we can still 
hear someone humming or whistling the song 
“The Bear Came Over the Mountain” from 
The Golden River, the musical-comedy pro- 
duced by our senior class. Much thought was 
given as to whether or not a musical-comedy 
would be successful. The applause and laugh- 
ter during the two performances proved there 
was no doubt that the seniors had made a 
hit. This play, written by Vera and Ken 
Tarpley, provides three acts full of songs of 


romance and comedy. Although the scene takes 
place on a dude ranch, you meet a variety 
of characters; as, a night club singer and a 
bear. The play, perfect for teen-agers, was well 
liked by all. Thanks to the completion of the 
play, new points will be turned in, understudies 
will become Thespians, and we shall hope to 
see more stars on our charter soon.—Carol 
Thatcher, Secretary. 
—O— 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI Troupe 1075 
Thespian Troupe 1075 launched a new ven- 
ture in September with a night’s entertainment 
of one act plays. In an effort to vary the pro- 
gram the B son I’m a Fool, Four on a Heath, 
and Mood Piece, were chosen for production. 
High praise from the audience indicated that 
the new project was successful, and it will 
become an annual affair. Director and casts 
began work in August and had things under- 
way before school opened. Our director be- 
lieves in producing plays that offer a chal- 
lenge to high school actors and in trying some- 
thing a little more difficult each year to prove 
our advancement. We have done such one act 
plays as Andante, The Valiant, and Allison’s 
Lad. Three act plays that have been success- 
ful for us have been Cheaper by the Dozen, 
Elmer, The Youngest, Belles on Their Toes, 
Father of the Bride, Tom Sawyer, and State 
Fair. This year’s program calls for Smilin’ 
Through, The Tell-tale Heart and Madame 
Butterfly.—Joan Ensar, Secretary. 


BECKLEY, W. VA. Troupe 754 
In honor of the twenty-fifth birthday of 
Thespians, Troupe 754 held a Silver Anniver- 
sary Tea on October fourth. The affair was 
given by candlelight in a room of the school. 
The color scheme, silver and blue. was carried 
out in the engraved napkins and garden 
flowers decorated the tables. After getting ac- 
quainted and being served, a program was 
presented by Troupe 754 which portrayed the 
seven phases of Thespian activity. Readings, 
songs and dances were used to demonstrate 
the development of drama. In attendance were 
the following West Virginia troupes: 698, Shady 
Springs High School; 445, Trap Hill High 
School; 1432, Stoco High School; and 754 and 
faculty members of Woodrow Wilson High 
School.—Janet Hollandsworth, Reporter. 


—O— 


TONASKET, WASHINGTON. Troupe 910 

The Tonasket Thespians are always on the 
go. To start the ball rolling, we had reports 
from some members that took the long jaunt 
to Indiana University for the National Thespian 
Silver Anniversary Conference. Soon after that, 
our Thespian advisor treated us to a chicken 
dinner. Eating our fill, we still couldn’t do 
away with all that delicious chicken. These 
days Thespians are going down the street but- 
tonholing people and knocking on doors. A 
political campaign? No, we're just selling tick- 
ets for The Adorable Imp, our first Thespian 
play of the season. Soon we're going to initi- 
ate nine new members. We're looking ahead 
to a busy year.—Patty Stalder, Scribe. 


—Oo— 


ELMHURST, ILLINOIS Troupe 94 

Troupe 94 of York Community High School 
and the Glenbard Thespian troupe jointly spon- 
sored a Regional Festival and Clinic in observ- 
ance of the Silver Anniversary of the National 
Thespian Society. After a delicious dinner, stu- 
dents heard an informing talk by Dick Noble, 
an NBC announcer, concerning opportunities 
in radio and television. The group was then 
entertained by dramatic scenes presented by 
three of the many participating troupes. Each 
scene was constructively criticized by Professor 
C. C. Arends, Director of the Elmhurst College 
Theatre and the Elmhurst Community Theatre. 
The evening was climaxed as all divided into 
groups for three workshops: Children’s Thea- 
tre, Acting the Part, and Staging the Play. 
—Mary Duncan, Secretary. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA Troupe 258 

We Ensley High School Thespians tried a 
new experience with our spring play, Two 
on an Island, a three-act comedy by Elmer 
Rice. The play’s setting, New York City, re- 
quires eleven scenery changes. We used a 
backdrop of the New York sky line through- 
out the play. Beaverboard autos, when turned 
around, became buses; the “subway” reversed, 
became a cafeteria. “Corners” and empty win- 
dow frames, which we decorated with different 








matics. We felt that this play helped to over- 
come that particular nemesis. There were no 
miracles, but enthusiasm was generated because 
the boys had to carry the leading roles. I find 
no better way of creating interest than by giv- 
ing the students the job to do. The comments 
following the last performance were all favor- 
able, ranging from “I liked the play,” to “It 
was the best yet.” This may sound trite, but 
remember it’s never too late for Heaven Can 
Wait.—Reporter 
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Troupe 412, Conemaugh Twp. H. S., Davidsville, Pa., Hilda A. Kring, 
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drapes for office, studio, apartment, formed our 
indoor sets. To assist our stagehands in chang- 
ing the sets quickly, timed rehearsals were 
held for stagehands and prop crews. Although 
our stage is only thirty-five feet by twenty- 
three feet with a small room at either side, 
the most complicated sets were changed in 
less than three minutes. The sequence of 
scenes was rearranged to have the two longer 
“waits” come while the orchestra played, thus 
forestalling a loss of audience interest. We en- 
ioyed doing the play which was a challenge 
to cast, staff and director and each of us felt 
that it was an extremely rewarding experience. 
—Frances Osborne, Reporter. 
—O— 

CLINTON, IOWA Troupe 452 

Do you want a play to interest everyone in 
the cast? If so, you can find it in this play 
which we produced November 11 and 12. 

There is fantasy in the character of Jor- 
dan and his Messenger 7013. Added to this is 
the mystery element in the Farnsworth home. 
We couldn’t leave out the tender scenes be- 
tween Joe Pendleton and his gizl, Bette Logan. 
Tie to this a pair of boxing gloves and you 
have a play that will interest more boys than 
any other play that I can think of. What is the 
name of this play? It is Heaven Can Wait, 
published by Dramatists Play Service of New 
York. One problem that we have here at 
Clinton High School is to interest boys in dra- 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. Troupe 1162 

For the past six years, our troupe has been 
working to equip our high school stage. By 
Thanksgiving the school Board of Education, 
with the financial assistance of the Thespians, 
installed new, black velour curtains with rever- 
sible pivots. A set of gray Chevron curtains 
for the reversible set was purchased by our 
troupe. During the past years we have also 
purchased or made scenery, lights, and a com- 
munication system between the balcony and 
the stage. We are looking forward to a full and 
successful year which opened with the presen- 
tation of a Christmas show in co-operation with 
the school music department. This will be fol- 
lowed by a play in February and a formal 
initiation and dance in May. Our tentative 
plans for this year include two one act plays 
and a children’s play for the grammar school. 
This year the troupe is going to hold night 
meetings during which we will have speakers 
and reports from the Thespians who attended 
the Silver Anniversary Conference at Indiana 
University. Troupe 1162 is building for the fu- 
ture by organizing a Junior Thespian Society 
(7th and 8th grades) which will operate much 
the same as the regular Thespians.—Anne 
Cleary, Scribe. 

--O-- 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Troupe 984 

The year 1953-54 was a busy and successful 
one for Troupe 984. Arsenic and Old Lace and 
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Cast and director for Submerged, Troupe 296, Montgomery, W. Va., 
Georgia Oliver, Sponsor. 
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The Great Big Doorstep were presented in the 
fall, and Our Town, with Jack Wernette, our 
Sponsor, playing the role of the Stage Manager, 
was given in the spring. The troupe worked 
in conjunction with the Music Department in 
presenting Gilbert’s and Sullivan’s Trial by 
Jury, and talent and technical know-how were 
contributed to the Central Hi-Larities, our an- 
nual all-school variety show. Members of the 
troupe also found time to design and build the 
scenery for the Charlotte Children’s Theatre 
production of The Garden Circus. Highlight 
of the season, however, was the Dramatics Fes- 
ival at the University of North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill. Two plays were presented at the 
state-wide competition: the clown scenes from 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and Sorry, Wrong Number, both of which re- 
ceived a “highest award” rating.—Phyllis Rob- 
inett, Reporter. 


—--()-- 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. Troupe 525 

This year our dramatic troupe is venturing 
into new fields. We are planning a stunt 
guest night, consisting of five stunts, student 
written and produced, to show opportunities 
in dramatics clubs. Our annual Parents’ Night, 
held October 25, gave our parents a chance 
to see how we spend our time in dramatics. 
Our usual ten workshop one-acts have been 
increased to fifteen, due to the larger number 
of students interested in both directing and 
acting. We also have entered into competition 
a contest play, Antic Spring, which when 
given for the student assembly, was well re- 
ceived.—Helen Hanke, Reporter. 


—-()-— 
REEDLEY, CALIFORNIA Troupe 424 

Thursday evening, October 28, 1954, the 
Reedley High School Charter members of the 
National Thespian Society welcomed the pub- 
lic to their formal initiation and _ installation, 
which was conducted by Troupe 1074 of Mt. 
Whitney High School, Visalia, California. After 
the impressive ceremony Troupe 1074 showed 
even finer ability by presenting the one-act 
play, Fog on the Valley. 

We are very proud to be the Charter mem- 
bers of Reedley High School. We plan to initiate 
another group as soon as possible. We are 
now working on our Senior Play, Line of Scrim- 
mage, under the capable direction of Eugene 
Ryan. He has directed many fine plays; as, 
Green Valley, The Little Dog Laughed, Glamor 
Boy, Love Is in the Air, and last year’s senior 
play, Down to Earth, which received a five dol- 
lar award of merit from the publisher, Row, 
Peterson and Company.—Janet Whitlock, Scribe. 


—Oo— 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN _ Troupe 455 


Thespian Barrymore Troupe 455 opened the 
school year with a theatre trip to Chicago to 
see Picnic, and to appear on the Ray Raynder 
T-V Show. On November 24 and 25, The Ad- 
mirable Crichton, the senior play, was present- 
ed. For noon hour shows, Thespians presented 
Bluebeard, and Off to School. Thespians spon- 
sored a new drama club, Footlighters, as ma- 
terial for the honor society. Other highlights 
were two Thespian initiations and a parents’ 
Drama Nite in February with choral readings, 
a scene from The Taming of the Shrew, and 
The ABC’s of Brotherhood, a radio show for 
Brotherhood Month. We had a theatre party 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan, to see the Civic Play- 
ers present Time Out for Ginger; presented 14 
radio shows; planned the Thespian Regional 
Conference held at Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, on Saturday, March 19, with a 
workshop on Acting Problems, a luncheon at 
which Mr. Leon C. Miller spoke about Honor 
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and Service, and the College Players presented 
the Greek play Agamemnon under the direction 
of Dr. Zack York.—Carol Harner, Secretary. 


—O— 


NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA Troupe 24 


With eight troupe members back this year 
who attended the National Conference at In- 
diana University, Thespian Troupe 24 started 
the year off right with entering a float in the 
homecoming festivities, in addition to producing 
their fall play, Beginners Luck, which went 
over quite well. 

With the help of our new sponsor, Mrs. 
Spannuth, 14 new Thespians earned points and 
were initiated in an evening of dinner and 
entertainment. Indiana’s Thespian Regional 
Conference in March attracted many members 
from Noblesville. 

‘The spring play next on our minds, a very 
able cast proved Pete Williams’ Commence- 
ment a pleasing production. To end our busy 
year a banquet and initiation ceremony were 
held to welcome six new members.—Margie 
Wild, Reporter. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN Troupe 584 

Realizing the value of the Dramatics depart- 
ment as a source of public relations, our Thes- 
pian troupe extended invitations to all the 
medical men of our city to attend the 3-act 
drama, Old Doc, which we presented in No- 
vember. 

For our December project, we Thespians 
who were responsible for the Christmas assem- 
bly, presented Star of Wonder. 

In February, we participated in the annual 
Student Council Variety Show and presented a 
nonsense skit, Troubles of an Editor. 

Future activities of the troupe are: partici- 
pating in the regional conference at Western 
Michigan College in Kalamazoo; a trip to Chi- 
cago to see a stage play; and the presentation 
of No More Homework. 

Our troupe now boasts the largest member- 
ship in its history—50 members—after initiating 
25 new members in December. Our troupe is 
also justly proud that 19 members, including 
our sponsor, Betty Theison, attended the Na- 
tional Dramatic Arts Conference held last sum- 
mer in Bloomington.—Carlyn Roth, Clerk. 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO Troupe 1174 

Thespian Troupe 1174 of Highland High 
School started off the season this year with 
the Senior Class presentation of Take Care of 
My Little Girl. 

At Christmas time we had an assembly for 
the school with the theme worked around 
Santa’s Toy Shop. Many of the talented Thes- 
pians participated in this assembly. Mr. and 
Mrs. Santa Claus, Raggedy Ann and Andy, 
painted dancing dolls, toy soldiers, and a ven- 
triloquist were among the various acts. 

The Junior play, Seventeenth Summer, was 
presented in February. The finale of activi- 
ties will be the annual Thespian banquet, which 
will draw the curtain for another year. Awards 
will be presented to Honor Thespians, Best 
Thespians, and to some of the other zestful 
workers of our club.—Phyllis Klipsch, Scribe. 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA Troupe 909 


Palo Alto High School Thespians started last 
vear with twenty charter members, and now 
number thirty-two. 

In our extended drama program this year, we 
began a series of student directed one-act plays. 
The satirical Ugly Duckling by A. A. Milne, 
and the fiery Mexican comedy, Sunday Costs 
Five Pesos, were well received at school as- 
semblies. The Milne play was also presented 
at two junior high schools and Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

A highlight of our activities was a trip to 
San Francisco to the West Coast premiere of 


What Every Woman Knows, starring Helen . 
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MURFREESBORO, TENN. Troupe 349 


Thespian Troupe 349 took over all re- 
sponsibilities of directing their Dramatic 
Club’s presentation of Professor, How 
Could You! and set many new records 
with a very successful production. The 
Dramatic Club, sponsored by the Thes- 
pians, was unable to secure a director 
all last year and for that reason felt that 
it could not produce a play. Then the 
Thespians took matters into their own 
hands. Each member was made chair- 
man of a certain committee and two of 
the girls were elected to be directors. 
They selected the plav, chose the cast, 
and held rehearsals in the afternoons after 
school. All the cast worked together in 
perfect harmony and had a good time 
preparing the play. When the leading 
man broke his leg after the first two 
weeks of practice, it became necessary 
for the directors to select someone else 
to replace him which they did without 
wasting time or rehearsals. The week pre- 
ceding the play the cast decided that 
flats were needed to make the stage look 
complete. The club had none and no 
one to instruct them in building, but this 
difficulty was also overcome. One of the 
Thespian boys took the initiative in build- 
ing framework which he covered with 
crepe paper to form three walls. The 
effect was just as good as if we had used 
professionally-made flats. In addition to 
the record-breaking crowd, the door re- 
ceipts and concession stand took in more 
money than had ever been received by 
the Dramatic Club in any previous play. 
This will be used to present even better 
plays next year.—Troupe Recorder. 











the supervision of Mr. Gray, a new $400 plastic 
on set was built by the Thespian members 
and pledges. 

The Troupe sponsored a carnival and mas- 
querade ball. in October. This was a howling 
success and will probably be repeated next 
year. 

We initiated 30 new members and installed 
a new troupe at Delta, Colorado, and have ini- 
tiated 13 new members for our own troupe. 

Coming productions include Kiss and Tell, 
the senior play, and The Monkey’s Paw, the 
speech and Dramatics Contest play.—Ruth Mad- 

en and Glenda Boyd, Reporters. 


—O— 


ANGOLA, INDIANA Troupe 1264 


The Angola Thespians started off the school 
year by having an informal initiation at which 
seven new members were added to our group, 
bringing our total membership to 22. In Jan- 
uary we presented three one-act plays, Thirty 
Minutes in a Street, The Happy Journey, and 
Three on a Park Bench. One of the plays, 
The Happy Journey, and a platform reading of 
Aria de Capio, entered in a contest at Muncie, 
Indiana, where they both placed first. Three 
members of the casts were given awards: one 
for the best humorous actress, another for the 
best character actress, and the third for the 
best male platform reader, a grand total of 
five awards for our troupe. Next on the program 
will be another informal initiation at which 
we hope to add ten more members to our 
troupe.—Sally Snow, Secretary. 


—()— 


SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA Troupe 1268 

Santa Paula’s Thespians have had a full year, 
and the troupe is steadily growing. Recently, 
32 new members were initiated, and they have 











Double Door, Troupe 127, Salem, N. J., H. S., Marie L. Oehrle, Sponsor. 
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Hayes. After the performance, we were thrill- 
ed to be invited to meet Miss Hayes and be 
photographed with her. 

We are proud to have awakened student in- 
terest in drama as evidenced by the large num- 
bers who tried out for Sing Out Sweet Land 
and The Torchbearers, our two spring produc- 
tions.—Sally Taylor, Secretary. 


—-(V— 


MONTROSE, COLORADO Troupe 383 


The Montrose Thespians have had a very 
busy year so far. The troupe has presented a 
total of six plays, the major production being 
Arsenic and Old Lace. 

Winston Gray, originally of Drew, Missis- 
sippi, is our sponsor this year. This is his first 
vear of teaching, and he already has several 
marked accomplishments to his credit. Under 


all been kept busy earning points and recogni- 
tion. In the Fall we did Land of the Dragon, 
a Chinese fantasy; just before Christmas vaca- 
tion it was Mr. Christmas; the first week-end in 
March, Marie McNett’s beautiful story of young 
Abe Lincoln, Cradle of Glory. During January 
we presented two evenings of one-acts; High 
Window, Balcony Scene, Grandma Pulls the 
String, and Fog on the Valley. We took Fog 
on the Valley to the Pasadena Play Festival 
in March. Our Senior Class play, Curious Sav- 
age, will be presented the last week-end in 
April.—Connie Magellan, President. 
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ELIZABETH, PENNSYLVANIA Troupe 1391 


Comedy with a sad touch was our interpreta- 
tion of Goodbye to the Clown. There have been 
few plays so well accepted in Elizabeth, and 
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so widely discussed afterwards. However, we 
werent surprised because we felt certain it 
would appeal to all age groups. 

The cast of 3 boys and 83 girls presented the 
play for Open House during National Education 
Week, after only two weeks’ rehearsal. These 
were weeks full of hard work because we found 
it difficult to play the characters in such a way 
that it would be easv for our audience to grasp 
the necessary mood. 

In some places timing was all important and 
again caused much concern, but we finally 
succeeded in presenting Goodbye to _ the 
Clown in the way we felt it was meant to be 
presented. 

The plot is rather simple to explain. The 
small girl, Peggy, had lost her Daddy, and 
unwilling to face reality, turned to an imagi- 
nary clown to take her Daddy’s place. Peggy 
later realized that her father was dead, and 
the play ended as she said goodbye to the 
clown.—Jack Price, Secretary. 


—()— 


ROCKLAND, MAINE Troupe 431 


On the evenings of December 1 and 2, Thes- 
pian Troupe 431 sponsored a musical comedy, 
Hearts and Gowns, for the benefit of the 
enior class of 1955. An enthusiastic reception 
by a capacity audience each night repaid us 
‘or the many hours of rehearsal by chorus, 
rincipals, and actors. For the opening 
horuses we used two pianos with excellent 
ffect. We tape recorded the overture on an 
lectric organ and later played it while the 
udience was being wcll 

The play was directed by a senior girl; the 
horus by a sophomore boy. We are extremely 
proud of this student activity. 

Plans for the rest of the year include two 
x three one-act plays, a speech festival, for- 
mal initiation in the spring, and later, we hope, 
i closing banquet.—Nancy Packard, Secretary. 


—O— 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK Troupe 1045 


Troupe members in cooperation with the high 
school guidance department are producing a 
series of radio programs titled You and Your 
Future. The format is question and answer 
with experts in various fields to do the answer- 
ing. We have covered such topics as Selective 
Service, College Scholarships, Local Employ- 
ment, Job Selection, R.O.T.C., Selection of 
College. 

_ Our November production was Curtain Go- 
ing Up, and we are in rehearsal for our Spring 
production, Seven Sisters, April 1 and 2. Be- 
tween shows, troupe members have been work- 
ing on one-act plays for presentation to the 
combined Dramatic Club groups. We have two 
sections of the Dramatic Club numbering 135 
members.—Lynn Andrews, Secretary-Treasurer. 


—-O— 


ROCKY FORD, COLORADO Troupe 1348 
Enthusiasm ran high from the very first re- 





Coming from Dramatics (1954-55) 
FOUR NEW PUBLICATIONS 
(Available September 1, 1955) 
HISTORY OF THEATRE 
by ARTHUR H. BALLET 
HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 
by ROBERT W. ENSLEY 
RADIO, TV AND MOVIE PROGRAMS 
by WILLIAM JOHNSON 
PLAYS OF THE MONTH 
EDITED BY EARL BLANK 


60c each..... amply illustrated 





Advance quantity orders now being 
Accepted for the 1955-56 school term 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES—1955 
FLORIDA 


Eunice A. Horne, Regional Director, 
Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville 


Dr. Delwin B. Dusenbury, Head, Theatre Department, 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


ALL STATE 
CONFERENCE 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
APRIL 15, 16 


SPEAKERS: Dr. H. P. Constans, Head, Speech Department, University 
of Florida; Doris Hostetter, Sponsor, Troupe 1331, Eustis High 
School; Mayor Hayden Burns, Jacksonville; County Superin- 
tendent, Iva T. Sprinkle; Thespian National Secretary, Leon C. 


Miller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DEMONSTRATIONS: Make-up: Chairman, Barbara Dodson, Children’s 
Theatre, University of Florida. 


Symposium: Radio and TV: Chairman, Dr. Clark Weaver, Univer- 


sity of Florida. 


DECLAMATIONS: Critiques: Dr. Lynn Orr, F. S. U.; Dr. John Van 
Meter, University of Florida; Robert Crist. 


One-Acr Puays: Critiques: Dr. Dusenbury and Dr. Orr. 


Features: Radio and Television appearances; conference luncheon 
and banquet; conference Thespian initiation; coke parties. 


OHIO 


Florence Hill, Regional Director, 
John H. Lehman High School, Canton 


Mrs. N. S. Hearn, Program Chairman, 
Frank B. Willis High School, Delaware 


CENTRAL AREA 
CONFERENCE 


APRIL 30 | 
WILLIS HIGH SCHOOL 


Speakers: Mrs. N. S. Hearn, Sponsor Troupe 420, Willis High 
School, Delaware; Florence Hill, Ohio Regional Director, Spon- 
sor Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton; Leon C. Miller, 
National Secretary, Cincinnati. 


DEMONSTRATION: Make-up. 


One-Act Piays: Enter the Hero, Central High School, Columbus, 
Donald F. Dupre, Director; Sorry, Wrong Number, Troupe 100, 
Bellefontaine High School, Phillip Enoch, Sponsor; For the 
Lovely Margaret, Troupe 332, Upper Arlington High School, 
Columbus, Lance Shretfler, Sponsor; cutting from The Royal 
Family, Troupe 420, Willis High School, Delaware, Mrs. N. 


S. Hearn, Sponsor. 


CritigvE: R. C. Hunter, Ohio Wesleyan University; Marion Chase, 
Otterbein College; Florence Powell, Sponsor Troupe 918, Mid- 


dletown High School. 


FEATURE: Conference Luncheon; Dramatic readings. 


oo i. prin. hoa da Parma Schaaf High School, Parma, Betty J. Bart- 
lett, Sponsor, October 14. 


_ Findlay High School, Findlay, Wilbur Hall, Spon- 


sor, October 22 


Ne 5 31d wb i040 Colerain High School, Cincinnati, Mary Berry, 
Sponsor, November 5. 





hearsal for the wit and characterization in The 
Man Who Came to Dinner. 

“Every part is important” was one of the 
basic principals told us by our director and 
the thought was proved when the walk-ons 
nearly stole the show. People are still com- 
menting on the expression of the radio man 
when he saw “Lorraine Sheldon,” an actress, 
and proceeded to run into a wall; and the two 
prisoners in their authentic 1900 uniforms with 
a ball and chain that had been used in Rocky 
Ford when the town was too small to build a 


il. 

The thrill of the professionai theater was 
apparent too when the audience applauded the 
stage set as well as exits of a number of the 
actors. 

A comedy by Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman, the play deals with a celebrity, 
Sheridan Whiteside, who takes over the home 
of an upper middle class family. Highlights of 
the play are the visits by some of his theatri- 
cal friends, though the play deals with the ro- 
mance of his secretary, Maggie. 

The enjoyment of the cast was infectious 
and we find that the townspeople as well as 
the Thespians look back on “The Man—” as 
a theatrical milestone in Rocky Ford.—Paula 
Gemmill, Reporter. 


STAMBAUGH, MICHIGAN Troupe 215 


Thespians of Troupe 215 embarked upon a 
year of fruitful play production by presenting 
the delightful three-act comedy of immortality, 
But Not Goodbye. Working against an alto- 
gether too short rehearsal period, we Thespians 
put our proboscises collectively against the 
theatrical grindstone in order to refurbish our 
scenery, replenish our technical facilities and 
polish our acting with such gusto that the ca- 
pay house was given an evening of mirth- 
ul entertainment that evoked unparalleled 
home-town praise. Our immediate agenda in- 
cludes preparing a play to be given for local 
civic groups and rehearsing a play for presenta- 
tion at a joint-Thespian meeting. All our ef- 
forts are directed toward instilling in the peo- 
ple of the community our fond belief that, 
“The play’s the thing!”—Ben Harris, Secretary. 


—O— 


WALTERS, OKLAHOMA Troupe 1138 


Life on earth and in the hereafter concerned 
the Thespians of 1953-54 in their plays. What 
A Life was presented by the speech depart- 
ment and Thespian Troupe in the fall. You 
Can’t Take It with You was the senior’s phil- 
osophy, and the juniors went even further to- 
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ward the pearly gates with One Foot in 
Heaven. 

This year, 1954-1955, a more down-to-earth 
view of life is being taken, with a series of 
“family portraits” being presented. The all- 
school play, I Remember Mama, brought praise 
to both cast and crew, and pride to all who 
worked on it. Dear Ruth is scheduled as the 
Juniors’ offering.—Eva Burton, Reporter. 


—O— 


ROCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE Troupe 823 


Three little words, I Remember Mama, were 
magic words for the members of the Masque 
and Dagger of Spaulding High Scheol. This 
play was chosen “ the students for their fall 
production. With the help of costumes, lighting 
effects, stage settings | competent actors, the 
audience was transported back to the year 
1910 and observed the daily activities of a 
Norwegian family in San Francisco. The use 
of the spotlight to depict Katrin reminiscing 
and the ever-enjoyable Norwegian accent by 
the older members of the family contributed 
to an interesting production. The authentic cos- 
tumes brought many laughs and much applause 
from the audience, while the players chuckled 
_to themselves at the sight of their friends ar- 
rayed in 1910 fashions. Quoting the words of 
a local newspaper, the players “scored a tri- 
umph” with the three magic words, I Remem- 
ber Mama.—Gail Small, Vice President. 


—- OS 


ELLERBE, NORTH CAROLINA Troupe 827 


The Ellerbe High School Thespian Troupe 
827 was installed October 24, 1954, before the 
entire student body. The students were tre- 


SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND _ Troupe 1257 


High Tor was presented by the senior class 
of Montgomery Blair High School in Decem- 
ber of 1954. The choice of this particular play 
provided a new type of challenge. It wasn’t easy 
to project the situation because it was part 
fantasy, part realism, and written in free verse. 
This made it difficult for people of high school 
age to realize the emotions involved. The lan- 
guage and the message were both of an abstract 
nature. The message stated that man must stop 
destroying the beauty of nature, and that the 
world should learn to appreciate what it has. 

The set for High Tor brought up the prob- 
lem of producing a steam shovel effect. It was 
made Codie difficult by the fact that the 
wings of our stage are bricked in, with only a 
small door on each side. We obtained a small 
crane, bolted it to one of the levels serving as 
a mountain top, and suspended a large box 
from the hook. However, the crane’s cable 
was somewhat old and rusty and there were 
still some rather anxious moments. This pro- 
duction gave us the chance to present a play 
which is rarely given on the high school level. 

Rehearsing has already begun for the annual 
Variety Show, which consists of singing, danc- 
ing, and specialty acts. This year’s theme will 
have the numbers centered around the four 
seasons. Tryouts were held early in February 
for the yearly Spring Play. 

The remaining activities will be restricted to 
the dramatics classes. First will be the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre productions, which will be tour- 
ed to various elementary schools in this area. 
The Arena production, inaugurated as an ex- 
periment last year, was received so favorably 
that we decided to make it an annual event.— 
Howard Kolodny, President. 
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BESSEMER, ALABAMA Troupe 781 


College days overruled high school days at 
Bessemer High when the BHS Thespian Troupe 
781 sponsored the senior class’s annual fall play. 
The three-act mystery-comedy play, 320 Col- 
lege Avenue, involved a very strange murder 
in the living room of a sorority house where a 
special party was in progress. Just when the 
killer was almost discovered, another murder 
was committed leaving everyone with an acute 
case of the jitters. Finding out who was the 
killer and who was to be the next victim 
brought many laughs and scares to the audi- 
ence. The play also included an entertaining 
floor show that featured pretty girls and hand- 
some boys performing chorus line dances and 
wearing costumes of the Gay Nineties. 

All members of the play production class 
participated in the play, 21 members in the 
cast, with the others serving on production com- 
mittees. 320 College Avenue proved delightful 
to all of the young at heart—Reporter. 


OO 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK Troupe 1080 


Thespian Troupe 1080 of Amherst Central 
High School began its activities with ‘a make- 
up demonstration in October at our regular 
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Alice in Wonderland, Troupe 469, Wenatchee, Wash., H. S., Lillian Grace Brown, Sponsor. 








mendously impressed by the beautiful candle- 
light ceremony and the seriousness displayed 
by each pledge during his initiation. 

Our Thespians have undertaken a very difh- 
cult schedule for this calendar year. Our first 
project is the production of Joseph Kesselring’s 
Arsenic and Old Lace. Next, a series of Folk 
plays, especially those revealing the folk-ways 

our own North Carolina people. The final 
project, which we consider quite unique in it- 
self, will be the writing, directing and produc- 
ing of one-act plays. Each student will try his 
hand at play writing. When this is completed 
and all plays have been reviewed by the selec- 
tion committee, the outstanding plays will be 
staged and directed by the author of the play 
selected. This, we feel, will arouse greater in- 
terest in our troupe and show that we too have 
more than an acting interest in the dramatic 
field. Plans are now being made for a more 
advanced program for our National Thespian 
Troupe next season.—Joyce Myrick, Reporter. 
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MIDDLETOWN, OHIO Troupe 918 


Thespians of Troupe 918 have had a busy 
1954-1955 season so far. An initiation of 
thirteen new members was held in the fall. Our 
first production, Balcony Scene, was presented 
both at a Thespian meeting and the South- 
western Ohio Conference. In November; the 
senior Thespians, with help from a few non- 
Thespians, presented The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street very successfully. Then at Christmas we 
presented the traditional Why the Chimes Rang 
to the student body of the high school. In 
February the juniors, most of them Thespians, 
presented the well-known and enjoyable com- 
edy, Time Out for Ginger. An all negro cast 
presented Sugar and Spice at a program meet- 
ing. Another initiation is being planned for 
those who have done work this year. We also 
hope to give cuttings from Drinkwater’s Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest, if possible.-—Peggy Mann, Secre- 
tary. 


monthly meeting—we meet at the homes of the 
Thespian members. 

Following a dinner, November 26, fourteen 
new members were initiated into the Nationa! 
Thespian Society, after which we attended the 





play. The Dark Is Light Enough, starring Kath- — 


arine Cornell and Tyrone Power.—Martha Rad- 
ley, Historian. 


—O— 


FINDLAY, OHIO Troupe 45: 


Four one-act plays were presented on Feb- 
ruary 10th: Air-Tight Alibi, The Anchor, Egad., 
What a Cad!, and A Young Man’s Fancy. 

Interest in Thespians has grown to such an 
extent that we have our sophomores in a sep- 
arate “training” club. We have two Junior 
High Schools in Findlay and each presents a 
ninth grade play under excellent direction. 
Therefore, many students are eligible for Thes- 
pian membership when sophomores. 
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Many Thespians were in our Junior play, 
Melody Jones, a decided success. Thespians 
appeared in one-act plays at Fremont on 
February 19th, and at Elyria on April Ist, and 
many participated in the operetta, Brigadoon, 
in March. 

Our senior play will be presented in May 
and once again Troupe 451 will take an active 
part. —Reporter. 

—O— 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA Troupe 753 

The dramatics class of George Washington 
High School presented the fall play, Nine Girls, 
by Wilfrid H. Pettitt. The play was directed 
by Dorothea Harrison, drama teacher and spon- 
sor of our dramatics club and Thespian Troupe. 
The cast and crew worked hard on this produc- 
tion, transforming the stage into a mountain 
lodge in California. A complete and intricate 
sound track and lighting system were used. Our 
efforts were rewarded by a record crowd. Nine 
Girls is considered the most successful play 
presented by the dramatics department in re- 
cent years.—Linda Klaveness, Scribe. 


--O— 


SHELBY, OHIO Troupe 939 


A very impressive candle-light ceremony was 
held at Shelby High School on Thursday eve- 
ning, December 9, under the emblem of the Na- 
tional Thespian Society, when Troupe 939 ini- 
tiated ten new members. After the ceremony 
dancing and a social get-together were en- 
joyed by everyone. Delicious ice cream, cake 
and hot chocolate were served. Arrangements 
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for the evening were made by our 6 and 
our sponsor, James Keiser.—Doris Lybarger, 
Secretary. 


MAQUOKETA, IOWA Troupe 691 


This has been a busy year for our troupe. 
We sponsored our first all school play last No- 
vember, Thornton Wilder's Our Town, with a 
cast of 40. This play was the most successful 
production we have ever done. 

Lately we attended Arthur Miller's The Cru- 
cible at the University of Iowa Theatre. 

Our annual Thespian Theatre Night was held 
March 4. We initiated 15 new members and 
also presented two one-act plays, I’m A Fool 
and Mind-Set. The latter lent itself ideally to 
our second year of experimentation with arena 
staging. 

Many of us also took part in a girls’ choral 
speaking group. We hope to do more of this 
next year. 

We're now making plans for our spring play 
which will be either Deep Are the Roots or 
The Curious Savage.—Patricia Dutton, Scribe. 
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DOLLY-IN 


(Continued from page |} }) 
actors learned their roles in each new 
play by pantomime. The author's words 
were added only when the motivation 
was strong enough to make the line 
meaningful. 

It is interesting to note how lines are 
often the biggest hindrance to charac- 
terization. The student actor can be en- 
tirely convincing, as regards movement, 
gesture, and faeial expression, until he 
opens his mouth. The untrained voice 
and inexpert pacing of lines can destroy 
a television characterization instantly be- 
cause of the camera's cruel intimacy. 
Like a four-eyed monster, the camera is 
on top of you most of the time. Still, as 
Estes Kefauver likes to say, “Turn stum- 
bling-blocks into stepping-stones.” Stay 
mute and believable! 

Now let’s consider the story you will 
tell in pantomime. You can select any- 
thing from a classic plot out of literature 
to a feature story in this afternoon's 
newspaper. Youll get more satisfaction, 
however, out of a plot you make up your- 
self—preferably one which reflects your 
daily life and expresses your follies, 
heartaches, and ambitions. Make it a 
simple, direct story with real conflict and 
an exciting climax. Like any creator of 
drama, you are privileged, nay obliged, 
to select, modify, and alter characters 
and incidents until you have hammered- 
out that simple, lucid story line, a story 


line that is comprehensible in visual 
form. 

Take a basic theme, defined as some 
basic truth about life, embody it with 
the ambitions of two central characters. 
Have opposite sides contend for the 
same goal. Take them through a series 
of ups and downs, with first one side 
and then the other on top. These give 
you the incidents and scenes of your 
story. Limit them to keep your story in 
focus. A strong single effect is always 
preferable to a lot of little triumphs and 
calamities. 

Take the scenes you know—the school, 
the homes, the stores and factories of 
your home town. Take the girl next door 
and the boy down the street. Make her 
pretty and him athletic. Let them fall 
in love. But then give them troubles— 
wham, a cataclysm, for the course of 
true love never runs smoothly (a theme) 
—and, finally, let them solve their prob- 
lems so they can live happily ever after 
in a white cottage on the hill. This 
super- pat” plot is the best I can do on 
the spur of the moment, but it indicates 
that anyone can create better plots than 
one sees on television. This one is like 
an old razor blade. Once it was sharp, 
but it has been used 1001 times. So use 
it again. Make it a comedy, a tragedy, 
or a mixture of both. Youll have no 
trouble giving it that “offbeat” treat- 
ment that will make it welcome to the 
TV station and the audience. Student 
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plots, by my own experience as a teacher 
of script writing, are anything but “pat” 
and predictable. 

Here’s a little outline of the project. 

1. Think the story through, plan action, 
write it down. 
Cast the actors and rehearse the 
scenes, 
Make the sets, props, and costumes. 
Set the lights, plan the shots, choose 
the music. 
Play it in a room for your friends. 
Get their criticism. 
Re-work the weak points and re- 
rehearse the show. 
Dry-run rehearsals at the studi», 
camera and dress rehearsals. 
Play it live. 

You realize, I’m sure, that meeting the 
challenge and learning how to use tele- 
vision involves more than turning your 
actors over to the station staff and crew. 
You can save everybody work and come, 
out with a better product if you start! 
planning the shots, the blocking, and the| 
camera set-ups as you write down the 
plot. In your mind’s eye see the scene. 
Is it a wide-angle shot of a group, a“two- 
shot” of two characters from the waist 
up, or a narrow-angle close up of a face 
or an object? If you create in this way, 
TV will be more to you than a vain- 
glorious exhibition on your friends’ and 
relatives screens. 

When your pantomime is planned in 
every detail, but before it is completely 
rehearsed, take your proposal to the pro- 
gram manager of the nearest TV station. 
Woo him with sweet nothings, flatter, 
him with compliments, and then demand| 
his cooperation. It will be too late for! 
him to discourage you but early enough 
to change details to fit local conditions. 
“Sell” your show to him as one designed 
to command a maximum of public in- 
terest with a minimum of trouble to the 
station. (“After all,” tell him, “there’s 
no dialogue to follow at all!”) After all 
this, how can he refuse? 

Youll find most people in TV ready 
to help you. Some of them, however, 
will need to be shown that you have 
taken the trouble to learn TV's basic re- 
quirements and limitations. And so, you 
do your pantomime on television! Once 
you get your feet wet in TV, youll want 
to use it again and again. 

Bear in mind that your “one shot’ 
show is not an end in itself. It shou'd 
be considered your first course in a stucy 
of the medium. For, while entertai»- 
ment TV has swept into more than (0 
million American homes in a few years, 
industry and education have not y:t 
scratched the surface of its applicatiors. 
The day is dawning in which near'y 
every school will have closed-circuit TV, 
and many schools will operate educatio 1- 
al channels. 

Get in early so that dramatics wll 
have a “vested interest” when TV comes 
to your school. And when you do you 
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pantomime before the cameras or watch — 
programs at home, keep looking through — 
the lens or the picture tube at the future. 


It belongs to you! 
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‘T HAY IN THE BARN 
(Continued from page 10) 
(2) B.V.D., (3) ‘scanties. Or which of 
* — these news articles would you stay with: 
n, “The junior class of Parkview High will 
he, present THE a KNIGHT OF REIMS 
FTeree “Stone angels that lean 
2s. out of their sides and speak to the boy 
s¢ Jean in the dark shadows of Reims 
1s : athedral will be /—— characters 
' in the junior... .” Another phase of 
> — copy is to use such words as: 
.  “lree,” “Half-price,” “New,” “At Last,” 
'» “Tow To...” and similar words that are 
aiming at the bargain hunter in us all. 
he At this point it may be well to suggest 
«. one idea that will make all of the pub- 
.,  livity and advertising easier for years to 
yy, ¢- me. Don't sell just one play at a time; 
ney seil a whole series. Sell your potential 
.+|, p trons the “idea” of going to plays as 
he| Well as the individual play itself. This 
be gves the whole program more point, 
,e,_ S_arper direction, and makes it possible 
1. te use some of the advertising sugges- 
sot) tioms that otherwise aren't available. For 
ce instance, at one high school we sold a 
- strip-ticket of three plays for the year: 
.__ the junior, senior, and departmental play, 
nd 22 3 basis of three plays for the price 
of two. Or buy two plays and get one 
_ free. It made good copy, good sense, and 
hy good cooperation between all classes be- 
“!Y _ cause the common good of all was tied 
O° " to the individual efforts of each. Besides 
91. it had one other favorable aspect; when 
ter! these tickets were sold at the beginning 
nd) of the year, the ticket holders were much 
for' more apt to be with us at the end of 
gh) the year. For most people will come 
MS. rain or shine if they already have a ticket. 
ied Otherwise you are frequently at the mer- 
lil cies of the weather for a house. 
the Other devices that are used may come 
- i under the heading of Stunts. The only 
a" limits of such maneuvets are the dictates 
_ of good taste and inventiveness of the 
CY students in charge of the activities. If 
vet, you have never tried it, give a preview 
ave’ of some of the interesting scenes. It 
Tt. may be debated whether this spoils one’s 
yOu" enjoyment when he actually sees the 
nc€” play, but evidence seems to be to the 
ant’ contrary. The movies certainly have 
, great faith in their “trailers,” which is 
10t — the same idea, and I have heard students 
uid” express themselves that they get enjoy- 
uc'y " ment out of identifying a scene they pre- 
al1- viously had seen. A companion-piece to 
60> previews is to make up a short skit, a la 
ars, TV or Radio advertising, that finally 
y2t ends up as a plug for a play. We were 
ors. | permitted at one school to have a 60- 
arly | ) second skit visit homerooms on behalf of 
TV, the sales campaign. The idea seemed to 
io1- work. A sample script went something 
Hike this. One character was a student, 
w ll and the other supposedly a teacher. 
mes © Teacher: When did Rome fall? 
jou Student: Rome fell . . . Rome fell in 
atch © oe A.D. 
ugh” T: I always supposed that it fell 
a in 410 A.D. 
ure. | S: Oh, sure, that’s right, 410 
A.D. But she really started 
ICS) | Apa, 1955 - 
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to go all to pieces about 
300 A 


T: What territory did Rome rule 
at the height of her power? 
Well, there was the city of 
Rome, of course, and there 
was ... now dont tell me. 

T: I have no intention of tell- 
ing you that. But I'll tell you 
this: you'll miss the time of 
your life if you don't see. 





Another time we used a silat 
for lack of a better name. It worked 
just like a chain letter except that one 
person would telephone another telling 
about the coming campaign for tickets, 
and would he pass the word on to two 
others. If a goodly number of people 
will cooperate, a town can become very 
conscious very fast that you really are 
in business. 

Schools that have an active visual arts 
department may give the producing 
group the use of their slide-projectors 
to throw important messages on the 
walls in the halls, or in classrooms that 
nearly everyone visits. If the copy is 
changed often enough, students will even 
go out of their way to see what the 
latest “word” is 

The THEATRE Arts MontTHLy told in 
a recent issue of one enterprising school 
that placed a great many “props” in a 
downtown store window, and interested 
spectators were asked to guess which 
props would be used in the forthcoming 
play. Another device of a similar nature 
is to solicit stores to make a tie-in with 


your play and the store’s merchandise. 
A play such as Years Ago, which is of 
the era 1910, might have a “Then and 
Now’ display. 

As in all things there are some pitfalls 
to watch for. In advertising it seems 
especially easy to make extravagant 
claims that cannot be met, thereby cre- 
ating a distrusting audience. To enlarge 
upon the great magic effects that you 
are going to unfold in Aladdin might 
lead to a big let-down if they didn't live 
up to specifications. Or to mislead your 
audience by willfully misrepresenting 
the theme of the play could cause an 
unfavorable reaction—like billing Harvey 
as a temperance play. And to repeat 
myself, be sure that you have a play 
that you dont have to apologize for 
either from the standpoint of your pro- 
duction or the play itself. 

And finally remember that the best 
publicity there is is a picture of a scene 
from your production, preferably in cos- 
tume before a background from the play. 
It may mean a little more trouble to get 
the costumes ready, and to finish at least 
a portion of the set, but it will be noticed 
by more people than ten columns in 
print. If it were not so, how do you 
account for so many picture magazines! 

But if all else fails, you might use 
psychology. The psychology of the agent 
who warned his prospect: “You can save 
vourself a rather dull ten minutes by 
buying now before I get started on my 
sales talk.” 

















TITLE 


AFTER THE FOG LIFTS 
CHARITY BALL 

COLLECTOR'S ITEM 

FANTASY ON AN EMPTY STAGE 
FLORIST SHOP 

FOR ALL ETERNITY 

GOIN’ ROUND THE HOOP 
GRANDMA PULLS THE STRING 


THE ROOF 
SHAM 
SHE-SICKNESS 
TRIFLES 





MYSTERY OF THE SILVER-BACKED HAIRBRUSH 


WHO’S THAT KNOCKING ON MY DOOR? 


BAERS 


THOSE IN THE KNOW 


Are doing just that — asking us about one-act plays for contest use. Listed 
below are some of the best in this category. With any of these youll be glad 
you asked us. Each play is priced at 50c per copy. 


AUTHOR 
Walter Hackett 
Elizabeth Birdsall 
Wall Spence 
Edwin Peeples 


Winifred Hawkridge 


Stuart Bishop 
Peter Jerome 
Delano and Carb 
Burton Crane 
Marlene Brenner 
Frank Tompkins 
Fred Carmichael 
Susan Glaspell 





569 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Ann Coulter Martens 


PLAYS 


CAST ROYALTY 
3m., 3w., extras 5.00 
om., dw. 5.00 
2m., 3w. 3.00 
om., lw. »-00 
3m., 2w. 10.00 
2m., 3w. 3.00 
2m., 2w. 5.00 
Im., 5w. 5.00 
4m., 2w., extras 5.00 
6w. 5.00 | 
3m., lw. 5.00 
2m., 2w. 5.00 
3m., 2w. 10.00 
om., 8w. 5.00 








OLD AND NEW 


(Continued from page 7) 

third of the student body earned credits 
by work on productions; a major produc- 
tion would enlist, besides from six to 
twenty -actors, some sixty or seventy 
crew members. A tradition of responsi- 
bility and initiative had been established, 
so that crew heads were in complete 
control of the work for which they were 
responsible, consulting the director only 
when they ran into problems they could 
not personally solve. On many a Satur- 
day morning the principal or superin- 
tendent might chance to see a number 
of blue-jeaned girls and boys sawing 
and hammering and painting, with no 
supervision but that of the crew head. 
This was a matter of such pride to the 
students that the mere suggestion that 
any display of irresponsibility might 
bring closer adult supervision was 
enough to put ample pressure on any 
rare individual who might be inclined 
to abuse his privileges. The principal 
and superintendent soon ceased to be 
surprised at this; but they occasionally 
remarked upon the fact that among the 
absorbed workers they often observed 
students who, in their academic work, 
were sometimes inclined to be “prob- 
lems.” 


As time went on, graduates would re- 
turn for visits, full of enthusiastic stories 
of the pleasure they were deriving from 
participation in college or community 
dramatics, full, ‘too, of sympathy for the 
primitive conditions under which the 


30 


high school’s work had to be carried on. 

That all this was not lost upon the 
administration was evident from the fact 
that, when a new high school plant was 
first seriously considered, in about 1940, 
plans for an adequately equipped little 
theatre were included as a matter of 
course. The war, however, and post- 
war shortages forced a postponement of 
many years. But, when ground was 
broken for a new $1,800,000 school in 
in the spring of 1952, the little theatre 
was in the blue-prints; and when, in the 


fall of 1954, Clayton High moved into 
its new six-building campus, the theatre 
was a fact; as the accompanying pictures | 
show. 

If our happy condition were unique, 
then our pleasure in it would be merely 
selfish. But we know that similar (and_ 
in many instances better) programs else- 
where have brought comparable recog- 
nition from taxpayers and administration, 
and we know that such programs are 
even now preparing the way for still bet- 
ter facilities in other schools! 


' 











Heaven Can Wait, Troupe 452, Clinton, lowa, H. S., Dean Travis, Sponsor. 
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PROGRAM BOOKLETS | 
(Continued from page 6) 
Louis. Gold in the- Hills featured a pen 


| and ink drawing of the scheming villain 


and the dewy-eyed heroine. A slate with 
the traditional c-a-t and d-o-g and a 
picture of the teacher served as the 


_ cover of Our Miss Brooks. 


For a group of one-act plays three 


. separate booklets were fastened together. 


A simple Chinese design decorated the 


| bright red cover of the booklet for The 


Stolen Prince. A cloth cover in a cotton 


_ print matched the plaid kiltie worn by 


_ Tvt. Dowe 


in The Old Lady Shows 
iler Medals. A log-type design match- 
ing the cook house interior was copied 
for Summer Comes to the Diamond O. 
The cover designers are proud of their 
ork and take an active part in disprov- 
og the old adage that “you cant tell 
2 book by its cover.” They insist that the 
mtents be just as good as the outside. 
Copy for inside pages, with emphasis 
1 really informative program notes, is 
ipplied by English, journalism and 
ramatics classes. For a Chinese play 
‘iven in the traditional manner, mate- 
“al was chosen from themes on the Chi- 
‘se theatre written in a world literature 
ass. For Summer Comes to the Dia- 
mond O and Annie Get Your Gun jour- 


—-. 


_ 
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CO 


| nalism students supplied excerpts from 


letters they had received from Holly- 
wood studios in answer to requests for 
background material for newspaper fea- 
tures. 

Biographical material about authors 
and former players is used. Thumb-nail 
sketches about cast and crew members 
are written. Information is given about 
musicians providing entertainment be- 
fore the show or between acts. On the 
acknowledgment page information is 
not limited to the donor’s name but in- 
cludes the stories behind the props. 
These have included anecdotes about 
such items as a Gone-with-the-Wind 
lamp, a bonnet and gun of the Civil 
War era, a Victorian chair, a special 
light borrowed from a neighboring thea- 
tre. Sometimes incidental material per- 


taining to rehearsals is included—clothes 
' worn to night practices, how lines are 
learned, how players use their time 


when not on the stage, how cast mem- 


_ bers solve their transportation problems 
involved in getting back to school for 


night practices. Unusual sets, lighting 


and sound effects offer opportunity for 
_interviews with backstage crews and 
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give recognition for too-often thankless 
jobs. 
So, programs are truly a part of plays 


_ as well as the stage sets and costumes. 


These designers, as well as the cast and 


_ backstage crews, are frequently called 
| to take a bow in their own right. Over 
/ a period of several plays, a high school 
| group really interested in good theatre 


not only arouses the public's interest in 
good plays, but it stimulates their in- 
terest in background material and thea- 


tre columns. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS, DIRECTORS, 
AND STUDENTS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


ARENA STAGING, by Ted Skinner, Chairman, Department of Speech, Texas College 
of Arts and Industries, Kingsville. Contents: Housing; Lighting Equipment; Lighting 
Control; Scenery, Properties, Sound; Make-up and Costuming; Directing; Acting; 
Publicity, Promotion, Performance. Price, $0.60 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S HANDBOOK. (Revised Edition). Edited by Ernest Bavely. 
Contains a comprchensive discussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary 
school level, by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on the organization of 
high school dramatics club, and articles on play standards, organization of the pro- 
duction staff, play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of handbills, oe ” 

Price, 1. 


DIRECTORY OF PLAYS FOR ALL WOMEN CASTS, edited by William Ellis Jones. 


Contains a list of one-act plays, collections of one-act plays, full-length plays, and 
addresses of publishers. Price, $0.25 


DIRECTORY OF STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES, by W. Fredric Plette. 


A listing of the names and addresses of firms where the many theatre needs of the 
director may be met. Price, $0.25 


PLANNING AND EQUIPPING THE MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE, by 
A. S. Gillette, Technical Director, University Theatre, State University of Iowa. 
A timely and authoritative publication on designing and furnishing the school 


eatre in terms of present-day requirements. Especially recommended for directors 
and school administrators. Price, $0.60 


HOW THEY WERE STAGED, edited by Earl W. Blank, Northeastern College. An 
amazing source of information for directors in schools, colleges, and community 
theatres. Contains a complete discussion on the actual casting, directing, costuming, 
advertising and staging of each of the following outstanding plays chosen for their 
suitability for amateur theatre groups: Junior Miss, Arsenic and Old Lace, What a 
Life, Stage Door, Two On An Island, Ladies in Retirement, Zaraqueta, Everyman, 
Boston Blues, The Green Vine, The Imaginary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, Lost 
Horizon, Sun-Up, Icebound, The Importance of Being Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, 
Nothing But the Truth, For Her C-h-e-ild’s Sake, Kind Lady, Three Cornered Moon, 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish, The Fighting Littles, Captain 
Applejack, Skidding, Out of the Frying Pan, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
Green Stockings, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Peter Pan, Lavender and Old Lace, 
Outward Bound, Candida, Pride and Prejudice, Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, 


Cyrano de Bergerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, Death Takes a Holiday, 
and Letters to Lucerne. Price, $1.00 


PLAYS OF THE MONTH, edited by Earl W. Blank, contains reviews of thirty-three 
plays which were staged by Sponsors of Thespian Troupes. All these plays are 
recommended by the producing Sponsors. This pamphlet is a guide for play selection. 


Price, $0.60 


THEATRE ENJOYMENT, by Talbot Pearson. Especially recommended to all who really 
care for the theatre whether he be actor, back-stage personnel, audience. Price, $0.60 


THEATRE PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS. This publication presents a list of 
schemes and devices which give effective publicity to high school theatre productions 
and also presents information on an slietiue ublic relations program for the 
educational theatre along wth a number of publicity programs actually employed 
by high school directors. Henry B. Senber, public relations representative for 
DEATH OF A SALESMAN, is also one of the contributors. Price, $0.25 


TEACHING STUDENTS HOW TO DIRECT PLAYS, by C. Lowell Lees, University of 
Utah. Contents: More Plays Through Student Directors, What’s in a Play, Painting 
Action Pictures, Seeing the Play as a Production, Finding the Cast, The Actor’s Best 
Foot Forward, Tying the Play Together. Price, $0.40 


REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES: Contributors are Wesley Swanson, University of Illinois; 
Sam Boyd, Jr., West Virginia University; Frank M. Whiting, University of Minnesota; 
Charlotte Chorpenning, Goodman Theatre; Blandford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., High 
School; Marion Stuart, Champaign, IIl., Senior High School; Talbot Pearson. 


Price, $0.60 


DRAMATICS CLUB PROGRAMS, edited by Blandford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., High 
School. A collection of suggested soar or based upon actual programs presented 
by high school dramatics clubs affiliated with the National Thespian Society. 


Price, $0.25 
ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 


Write for descriptive circular of seventeen additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 

















~~ By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


ON STAGE, EVERYONE by Grace Barnes and 
Mary Jean Sutcliffe. 1954, Macmillan, 400 


pp. 


Written by two teachers and based upon their 
actual experiences in the classroom, this is 
probably the finest book on acting at the 
adolescent level that has yet appeared. It is 
written in an informal style for the student 
and speaks to him in language and illustrations 
that he can understand. Almost half of the 
book, Part III, is devoted to scenes for the 
acting laboratory, and, without exception, these 
scenes are excellent selections from materials 
the adolescent can grasp and appreciate. They 
include all types of drama, from classic to mod- 
ern, and all ages and varieties of characters, 
and range from scenes for ail men or women 
to those with large and small mixed casts. The 
scenes from so-called typical high-school plays 
are all from the best te no scripts available. 

The plan of the book is intelligent and flex- 
ible: the various chapters may be considered 
units of study and may be scheduled in the 
planning of a course according to the needs 
and attitudes of each class and teacher. To 
help the instructor, the fourth and last section 
is entitled “Methods” and presents excellent 
suggested syllabi for a first, second, and third 
semester course in acting, plus many other sug- 
gested techniques. Part I concerns the over- 
view of acting in modern and Shakespearean 
scenes and the one-act play. Part II, “Basic 
Training,’ contains enlightening discussions, 
plus many superb exercises, of the training of 
the senses, the body, the voice, and the mind, 
and of general techniques. Each chapter begins 
with a “Callboard” page that lists the objectives 
and ends with “Chapter Highlights” that sum- 
marize the main sections of the unit. But, 
above all else, the great value of this book lies 
in the educational point of view of the authors, 
who never’ fail to tie up any discussion of act- 
ing principles with human behavior and the 
personality growth of the adolescent actor. For 
the teacher who wishes to make his acting 
course not merely a series of empty laboratory 
exercises but a study of life as reflected on the 
stage. this book should be an indispensible text 
or reference. 


TEN PLAYS FOR RADIO by Norman Bailey, 
Romulus Linney, and Dominick Cascio. 1954, 
Burgess Pub. Co., 161 pp. 


The authors of these scripts have attempted 
—and usually succeeded—to help raise the 
standard of radio drama production by pro- 
viding ten scripts that are adaptations of stories 
and plays which have withstood the test of 
time and criticism. Sources include works of 
Shakespeare, Chekhov, Poe, Rostand, Wilde, 
de Maupassant, Maeterlinck, and Sheridan. 
The plays roughly range from fifteen minutes 
to forty minutes playing time, depending upon 
the direction of pace and musical bridges. 
Casts range in size from small to medium, the 
latter predominating. Apparently there is no 
royalty on any of the scripts, all but one of 
which have been tested on commercial net- 
works. 

The spirit of the originals has been well 
captured in virtually all instances, and, even 
though in some cases many secondary charac- 
ters and incidents have naturally had to be 
cut in deference to time limits, the main 
threads of the plots are clearly and emphati- 
cally in evidence. Some may perhaps object 
to such thinning down of bursting scripts like 
Macbeth, The Rivals and Pelleas and Meli- 
sande, but it seems that the authors have done 
as well as can humanly be expected in the 
difficult job of telescoping a three-hour story to 


half an hour. Especially have they done an_ 
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excellent job of retaining the most famous and 
well-known speeches and scenes of the clas- 
sics. These scripts are well worth having, if 
only for classroom practice. 


OSCAR WILDE, edited by G. E. Maine. 1954, 
Dutton, 1119 pp. 


This collection of the works of Wilde has 
been published in commemoration of the cen- 
meee year of his birth. It contains nearly all 
of his writing, including of course the plays. 
Of special interest to many will be the inclusion 
of the fascinating “Poems in Prose,” somewhat 
unique in the realm of literature and, unfortu- 
nately, omitted in many of the previous Wilde 
anthologies. The student of oral interpretation 
should enjoy working on these. This is a hand- 
some volume, an addition of which to be proud 
to any library. 


PLAY PRODUCTION FOR AMATEURS by 
Eric Bradwell. 1952, Allen and Unwin (dis- 
tributed in America by Macmillan), 204 pp. 


Because play production is so individualistic 
a business, it is always a gratification to find 
a book that describes a personal approach 
which largely conforms to one’s own—which is 
what this reader discovered when he read this 
book. In this case it is also a considerable sur- 
prise, for Mr. Bradwell is a well-known stage 
and radio director in New Zealand, where play 
production techniques and methods are fairly 
different from those in America. If this evalua- 
tion is too biased therefore, it is because your 
reviewer found himself reading almost a blow- 
by-blow account of his own procedures in pro- 
ducing a play. 

The book is addressed entirely to directors, 
and particularly to those with little or no train- 
ing who find themselves in the unenviable posi- 
tion of having to do a play. Although Mr. Brad- 
well’s discussions are Road almost entirely on 
directing the actor in the community theatre— 
who is usually an adult actor—his suggestions 
are equally applicable to the high-school actor. 
He considers everything the director must 
worry about: the set, the crews and actors, the 
business procedures, the lighting and costumes, 
and the rehearsals. The latter section will prob- 
ably prove too limited in some respects for the 
untrained beginner, but the fundamentals are 
certainly there. Interspersed through the chatty 
and very personal discussions are constant hints 
and suggestions (also several revealing dia- 
grams) about all kinds of by-products of plav 
production, such as how to prompt, the use of 
drapery sets, how to make a liquid home-made 
dimmer, and how to keep your temper. All in 
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A Famous By-Line of the Theotre! 


Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part there- 
of, to schools, colleges and 
little theatres everywhere. 
100,000 costumes in stock — 
promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements—we send full in- 
formation without obligation. 


Eaves Building 
151 WEST 46th ST + NEW YORK 19, N.Y 


Established 1870 








all, the beginning director should find this book 
not only interesting reading but a great help 
in choosing and using techniques and methods. 


THE WONDERFUL WINTER by Marchette 
Chute. 1954, Dutton, 216 pp. 


Miss Chute, already well-known for biog- 
raphies of Chaucer, Jonson, and Shakespeare 
has turned once again (the first time was in 
her youngsters’ Introduction to Shakespeare) to 
a book for younger readers. This time it is a 
novel which, if this reader is any indication 
may be enjoved by oldsters as well as young- 
sters. The “Wonderful Winter” is the one of 
1596-1597 when young Sir Robert Wakefield 
driven to desperation by the three stern aunt: 
who have reared him since the death of his 

arents, runs off to London so that he may 
oe a stray spaniel as his only friend. By acci- 
dent he ventures into that “sink of iniquity,” 
The Theatre, run by the Burbage brother: 
whose company includes Will Kempe, Thomas 


Pope, John Hemminges, Augustine Phillips, 7 
The Hem- = 


and of course Will Shakespeare. 
minges family take him in and, in order to save 
his pride, offer him room and board for helping 
out in the theatre. His first role is as one 
of the female guests at the Capulet ball in 
a new play, Romeo and Juliet, by the indus- 
trious Will. In the spring the Burbages lose 
their lease on the land and the company dis- 
mantles the theatre board by board, transports 
it across the River, and reassembles it as The 
Globe. Robert returns to his estate in Suffolk, 
a mature young man who knows he would 
rather be a farmer than an actor. 

The novel is a charming one, written in a 
simple lucid style with little or no scenes of 
excitement as one is accustomed to them in 


many juvenile novels. It is rather in the paint- 3 


ing of the background of Elizabethan London 


and the early theatre ge that the excite- ~ 
er who is interested in © 
the historical aspects of the drama. A more ? 


ment lies for any rea 











painless way to analyze the organization of an |- 


Elizabethan company will be hard to find. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE 
by Frank Whiting. Harpers, 1954, 315 pp. 


This survey of the theatre from the Greeks 
to the present would be interesting if for no 
other reason than merely to see how much ex- 
cellent material can be pulled together between 


the covers of one book. It has, however, much | 
more to recommend it than that. It includes — 
eriods in theatre 


brief resumes of the great 
history, acting, directing, all phases of tech- 
nical theatre including theatre architecture, and 
the potentialities of the theatre as a profession. 
Some may object that the history section is 
too brief, but it should, at the very least, serve 


as a most useful guide to the great periods, © 
playwrights, and plays that a teacher may © 


wish to cover, regardless of the degree of de- 
tail contemplated. The chapters on acting and 
directing are especially provocative and should 


clarify many of the chief conflicts of opinions * 


about these phases of theatre practice. Bot) 
actor and director should find them useful in 


determining a personal philosophy of their — 


functions, objectives, techniques, and attitudes. 


While the author does not contend that the © 
technical sections are anywhere near complete, — 
they are surprisingly detailed considering the © 
amount of space allowed them. Finally, the | 
last section, which discusses the uses to whic) — 
one may put theatrical training in or after © 


high school or college, is one of the most 


clear-cut, realistic evaluations of the theatres 7 
place in school and society that has appeared 7 


for a long time. 


Although Prof. Whiting (who will be re- 1 
membered by Thespians as a contributor to = 
specifically prepared = 


Rehearsal Techniques) 
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this book for use by a college class, it is not 7 
at all beyond the capacities of a good, inter- 7 
ested high school class. At the least it should = 


prove a valuable reference guide for any teach- = 


pasicse. 9.9 


er of dramatics who wishes to approach hss © 


courses with a logical concrete plan of at- § 
tack. Excellent half-tones and sketches merely | 


add frosting to the cake. 
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